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Co Correspondents. 

T. P. M.—Your friend Capt. C , of the S., called this week with the Portrait of Co- 
therstone you were kind enough to send us from Liverpool. An adjournment of the 
Sanhedrim to Frank’s, subsequently took place. 

“Harry R” of Wall Street —Shall be glad to hear more of your Western incidents 
and adventures. 

A. E. 8.—We havea long time had the two articles referred to in our mind’s eye, and 
shall give them a place one of these days. 

J. H.C.—We received No. II. just in time to make the corrections in No. I. The 
names of your three friends have been entered upon our “ mail book.” 

F. B.—We have sent F.’s pedigree to your friend P. F. was foaled in 1835, and the 
pedigrees of his sire and dam are given at length in the “ Eng. and Am. Stud Book,” 
and also in the *‘ Turf Register.” 

A. P.—Glad you got the Ferrets. 
hhear from you at New Orleans. 

T. M—The shortest ‘‘ recorded” time in which a mile has been run in this country is 
1:46. It is impossible to say how fasta mile has been run in England, as stop watches 
have not been used there to time races until within a few years. Hardheart 1s said to 
have run a mile at Natchez in 1:45, but it is quite doubtful. Ask W. J. M., of your 


Will send you the Pigeons directly. We trust to 


vity. 

J. B. We shall be glad to receive an account of your shooting, etc. in lowa. The en- 
gravings have been forwarded to you at B. 
wilt F.—The MSS. reached us safely, and we handed them personally to Messrs. 

J. M. 8.—Much obliged for your invitation to “ A Christmas Revel,” but we have al- 
ready been obliged to decline similar invitations from “ Frank Forester,” and half a do- 
zen other delightful people. 

R. C. H.—Have received your letter of the 23d. Your mare must be low in flesh, to 
weigh but 834lbs. Before a “ spider” or “skeleton” wagon, ora sleigh, she should go 
in 2:46 easily enough. * 

L. & B.—We will call on W. & P. to-day for the 9th edition of H. you refer to. 

S. R. ‘at Home.”—Have received your story of “ Joe Spraker, the Dutchman, count- 
ing the Indians.” Will send you the papers. 

We shall endeavor to make room"next week for the Decision and Plaintiff’s reply to 
Defendant’s written argument in the case of Gibbons vs. Gouverneur, in which was at- 
tempted the recovery of the amount of a forfeit ina produce stake run over the Union 
Course. 


TO COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 


At the suggestion of friends in remote sections of the country, the Editor of the ‘ Spi- 
rit of the Times” has been induced to offer his services, at a very moderate commission 
@.r the purchase of all descriptions of Improvep Stock, and articles to be obtained at 
prime cost, of breeders, dealers, manufacturers, and others, in this city and its vicinity, 
comprising 

Thorough-bred Stock, 

Carriage and Saddle Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, etc., 

Setters, Pointers, and other Dogs, 
Fighting Cocks, 

Race Saddles, Jockey Suits, etc., 
Guns, Rifles, and Pistols, Music and Musical Instruments, 

Fishing Tackle, Etc., etc., etc. 

Anexperience of many years, and a familiar acquaintance with breeders, manufac- 
turers, and others, will enable the Editor to execute any orders or commissions entrust- 
ed to him, with discrimination, and on favorable terms. 

Particular attention will be paid to shipping stock, etc. Where a choice of transit by 
Rand or water, is entertained by a purchaser, he will please state it. All letters—(ad- 
dressed to Wu. T. PORTER)—must be post-paid. March 1}, 1848 








Carriages and Harness, 
Agricultural Implements, 

Fruit Trees, Flowers, and Seeds. 
Sail and Row Boats. 
Machinery, 

Books, Engravings, etc., 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA, 
Mr. James G, Mounrarn is now our only Agent in Canada, tor collecting monies due 
end obtaining new subscribers for the “ Spirit of the Times.’? Our friends there—and 
we are proud to number many such—wiil oblige us by extending any assistance to him 
that may be in their power. 














TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. 
Por SALE—A Second-hand DOUBLE CYLINDER NAPIER 
CHINE, in perfect order. Size of bed, 31 by 50. 

A good SINGLE CYLINDER, or a DOUBLE MEDIUM ADAMS PRESS will be re 
Ceived in part payment. 

N. B.—The machine will print 2,500 sheets per hour. 

A ~ ta (if by letter, post paid)— 

n29 


PRINTING MA 


RICHARDS & Co., 30 A .n-st.,"New York 
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CHARLES O'MALLEY’S LAST. 

Dear P.—! want, during the winter, to indite something for your co- 
lumns—perhaps I will do it soon. Did you ever hear Charles O’Malley’s 
last? Lever, it is said, tellsit at dinner as being in the book, where, how- 
ever, you will look for itin vain. It is very good. 

‘* Charles,” says Lever, “‘ was o ut one day on duty, and returning late in 
the evening, as he reached the front of his tent, looking in he saw Micky 
Free sitting oa a camp stool, elbows on knees, and head bowed between 
his hands; and at the moment ejaculating, in a regretful tone, ‘ Why the 
divil didn’t I take it could” O’Malley’s step was arrested by the mourn- 
ful tones of his voice; and in a moment more Mickey groaned again, 
“Why the devil didn’t I take itcowld” O°Malley entered, and inquired 
of his man what was the matter, to which Mick seemed rather unwilling to 
reply; but on his master’s insisting upon knowing why he so much regret- 
ted not: taking it cowld, and what it was he ought to have taken, and 
wished he had taken with diminution of caloric? Mick, with a profound 
groan, answered thus: 

‘* * Masther Charles, I had a quare dhrame. I dhramed I died and wint 
to the divil—a wide road that same is, and thravelled by a purty number of 
Irishmen. Whin I wintin I met the divil at the door, and a mighty 
plisant, well-dressed, pilite gintleman he was, intirely. And he thrated 
me very kindly too; and afther he had gone round wid me, and shewn me 
all his apartments, and the comfatable quarthers intinded for meself, he 
tuk me into his private sitting-room, and asked me would [ take a sate. 
So I tuk a sate, and mighty soon I began to feel intirely at home, for he 
was mighty polite. So after we had been sitting a while, he asked me 
would [ take something to dhrink; and I tould him, many thanks to him 
for that sane, that I would. And he asked me would I take it hot, or 
would I take it cowld, and T told him if it was all one to his Majesty I'd 
take it hot. So he stirred about and mixed up the matarials, the lemon, 
and the sugar, and the ould poteen, (be dad, thinks I, I wonder where did 
you get that same down here?) and thin he stepped out of the doore af- 
ther the hot water; and in a small space of time he comes back wid the 

hot water in his fist, and jist as he was poring it into the jug, be dad, I 
waked up; and I thought what adivil of a pity it was I didn’t take it 
cowld.’” Ever yours, P. 





SCOTCH AND YANKEE INQUISITIVENESS. 

The similarity existing in character between the Scotch and the New 
Englanders has been frequently noticed. We were struck and amused with 
the justice of the remark, as sustained in the following anecdote, illustra- 
tive of their national inquisitiveness :— 

A gentleman travelliag on horseback towards Edinburgh, sees ahead of 
him a countryman, likewise mounted, and hastening his pace overtakes him 
and enquires the distance to the town ? 

Countryman—* Avweel, its about three miles.” 

Gentleman, (pressing ahead)—‘ Thank you, my friend.” 

Countryman, (increasing his pace so as to keep up with him)—“ Now, 
I suppose, sir, from your hurry, you’re a married man, hastening home to see 

the good woman and the bairns ?” 

Gentleman, (laconically—putting into a trot in the endeavor to drop him) 
€ No, sir, rm not.” 

Countryman, (accelerating also his pace)—‘‘ Ha! ha! I see how it is— 
you're a merry bachelor, hurrying to meet your friends at the Hostelrie? 

Aweel, you bachelors are a happy set.” 


Gentleman, (pettishly)—** No, sir, I’m not !” 

Countryman—* What! neither bachelor nor married man—ai, ai, I see, 
you’re a widower ?—and, aweel, we must all die.” 

Gentleman, (impatiently) —** No, sir, I’m not!” 

Countryman—* Eh! neither bachelor, married man, nor widower. What 
in the deil’s name are ye, then ?” 

** A divorced man and be to you,” shouts the gentleman, and put- 
ting spurs to his roan, soon leaves his inquisitive friend far behind him. 


| 
| 











ANECDOTE OF THE LATE GENERAL JACKSON. 

At the Southwest, the people delight to spin yarns of Gen. Jackson; of | 
his daring—love of justice, and the prompt way he had of administering | 
“ that article,” when he found it necessary. I was on the Mississippi last | 
Summer, when I heard the following story, which never having seen in 
print, I send you, for the benefit of the readers of the ‘: Spirit of the Times,’ 

The General, then Judge Jackson, was holding Court—long time ago—in | 
a shantee, at a little village in Tennessee, and was dispensing justice in| 
large and small doses, as seemed to him to be required in the cases brought 
before him. One day during Court time, a great hulking fellow, armed with | 
pistols and Bowie-knife, took it upon himself to parade before the open 
door of the Shantee Court House, and d—n the Judge, Jury, and all the 
world there assembled, in good set terms. 

** Sheriff,” sung out the Judge in an awful tone, “arrest that man for 
contempt of Court and confine him.” 

Out goes the Sheriff, but soon returved with word to the Judge, that he 
had found it impossible to take the offender. 

«Summon a posse, then,” said the Judge, ‘and bring him before me !”’ | 
| The Sheriff put out again, but the task was too difficult; he could not, | 
| or dared not lay hands on the man, nor did any of the posse like the job any 
' better than he did, as the fellow threatened to shoot the first ** skunk ” that | 
came within ten feet of him. 

At this the Judge waxed wrathy, to have his authority thus put at defi- 
ance before all the good people of the vicinity, so he cried out from the 
Bench, (it was literally a bench,) “ Mr. Sheriff, since you can’t obey my or- 
ders, summon me, sir, yes, summon me !” 

** You, Judge !” exclaimed the Sheriff amazed. 

“Yes, me,summon me! By the Eternal! I’ll see what J can do.” 

** Well, Judge, if you say so, though I don’t like to do it, but if you will 
try, why, I suppose [ must summon you.” 

** Very well,” said Jackson, rising and walking to the door, ‘I adjourn 
this Court for ten minutes.” 

The ruffian was standing a short distance from the Shantee, the centre of 
a crowd of people, blaspheming at a terrible rate and flourishing his wea- 
pons, vowing death and destruction to all and singular who should attempt 
to molest him. 

Judge Jackson walked very calmly into the centre of the group, with a 
pistol in his hand, and confronted him— 

** Now,” said the Judge, looking him straight in the eye, “‘ surrender you 
infernal villain, this instant! surrender, or by the Eternal, Pll blow you 
through !” | 

The man eyed the speaker for a moment, without speaking, and then let 
fall his weapons with the words—* There Judge, its no use, I give in;” 
and suffered himself to be led off by the Sheriff without opposition. He 
was comp letely cowed. 

A few days after the occurrence, the man was asked by one of his com- 
rades why he knocked under to one man, when he had before refused to al- 
low himself to be taken by a whole company ; and his reply showed the 
estimation in which the daring and determined spirit of Jackson was held 
throughout the country. 

** Why,” said he, “‘ when he come up, I looked in his eye, and, by . 
[ saw shoot, and there was’nt shoot in nary other eye in the crowd, and so 
I says to myself, says I, hoss, its about time to sing small—and so [ did!” 

X. 

















A NEW VERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 

Mr. Editor :—If you deem the following fact, worthy of being handed 
down to posterity, through the medium of the * Spirit,” you can give it a 
corner. 

During the memorable attack made by the Prince de Joinville upon the 
city of Tunis, an occurrence took place of so unprecedented a nature, that 
no doubt many will deem it rather improbable—there are such incredulous 
people in this world—but should they see it in the ‘* Spirit,” all doub 
must of course be at an end. 

The Prince was under the impression that one of the houses near the 
water’s edge, was used as a powder magazine ; knowing what a panic would 
be created, could he succeed in blowing this up, he immediately ordered 
red hot shot to be used for that purpose ; whether he succeeded in accom- 
plishing his object is of no consequence to my story, it is with one of the 
balls with which we have todo. The building to which I have alluded, 
was of stone, and not easily penetrated; the balls were seen constantly 
glancing harmlessly from its time defying sides; one of these, (the balls, 
not the sides,) coming in contact with a projecting stone, had its original di- 
rection so altered that after describing an arc, it struck the water. Hun- 
dreds of those sea monsters, yclept s harks, were sporting around, one of 
which, (the largest ever seen ‘by the oldest inhabitant,” ) imagining no 
doubt, that this was a bonne bouche, from the Prince’s own hand, ackn ow- 
ledged the civility by swallowing it, as Gough would a gin sling. But alas 
for the poor shark’s calculations, it would not stay swallowed, but like the 
penny in the boy’s pocket, it burned right through! Not thinking for one 
moment, apparently, that a present from so illustrious a Prince could have 
been intended to have such an effect, the shark returned to the charge, and 
down it went again, and through the second time, increasing the dimensions 
of the hole—a third time toujours lamemez chose. He then declined hav- 
ing anything farther to do with it, no doubt, thinking it a burning shame 
tobe so treated. At this moment, one of the crew of a boat, who was wit- 
nessing this keen encounter, lost his balance and fell into the water ; for- 
tunately he retained possession of an oar which he had in his hand at the 
time, with which he easily sustained himself; before, however, the boat 
which was pulling rapidly, could reach him, with a sudden cry, he disap- 
peared, nor was the oar anywhere to be seen. Few words had passed be- 
tween the crew expressive of thier horror of the occurrence, when a com- 
motion in the water was seen at a short distance between them and the shore; 
the shark’s back soon became visible, making rapidly for the latter, where 
it was soon stranded. The boat soon arrived at the point of attraction, when 
the crew was thrown into the utmost consternation, mingled with joy, by 


the reappearance of their former messmate, who proceeded to elucidate the 


mystery, by informing them, that, finding his situation in the interior of the 
pa sacomindistte, he had shoved his oar through the aperture 


made by the shot, and sculled him ashore! SEMLOHEW. 











| bamboozled just so easily as you would wish. 


THE SHOOTING, WOOING, ETC., OF HARRY T. 
Numser VI. 

Mr. Editor—Right joyous, as the sun in the rehearsal, when the moon 
and stars are dancing around, was gaffer Seth, as he busied himself in the 
concoction of the delicious beverage so opportunely called for by the ge- 
nial Harry. Great was his delight in the occupation, and great were the 
pains he bestowed upon it: and the product, by no means, discredited 
his labors. The punch was his master-piece, of which he was aware, and 
it was remarkable that in the act of effecting the compound he was seldom 
known to utter a word. It had been in vain, therefore, that Harry hurled 
jibe and joke fast and thick upon him, for it was not until the ‘‘ charm was 
wound up,” and he had dispensed to us an initiatory portion of the gener- 
ous liquor, and imbibed at a quaff, his allotted quota, that, with a long 
breath, which ended in a huge smack of his lips, he turned to us and 
said : 

** Do you know, boys, there was a small slip of a fellow down here this 
summer who tried to come it over me rather too salt, for he said there were 
a good many folks up his way who wouldn’t touch a drop of liquor no more 

than they would pison.” 

‘*Ob! he meant the Temperance people, Seth.” 

** That’s what he called them sure enough ; but, I guess he didn’t find 
any one hereaways green enough to believe him.” 

** Why, Seth, I’ve seen many of these people who would no more touch 
this punch than they would a rattle-snake.” 

** Now, I tell you,” said Seth, throwing himself back and setting his arms 
a-kimbo, ‘*I tell you this, Mr. Harry, that we folks who live in the Pines 
know more than you city folks think for, and I be darned if w’re to be 
Comes one man, and he was 
a schoolmaster, and, says he, do you see that cabbage ; its leaves are made 
up of little animals; and do you think I believed him. And said another 


_—this was a thumper—this whole earth is turning round just like a top, 
_and sometimes your head is downward and sometimes your feet; now, I 
| guess, | didn’t believe him. 


And, then, here you come, and say you have 
seen natural human creatures who would not drink this punch! Oh! my 
Lord !”” 

Thus, with rhetorical emphasis and gesticulation, Seth denounced the 
impostors and vindicated the knowledge of Pineland ; as may be supposed, 
we honored his little oration with a plaudit of laughter. Harry now call- 
ed for Seth’s story of his adventures of the day that had resulted in his 
losing his wager. 

*« [ dare say,” commenced Seth, with the air of one who is about to com- 
mence some momentous undertaking, ‘‘ you’ll be ready enough to believe 
every word I’m going to speak is a lie; but I mean to tell you the whole 
truth, just as though I was qualified in Judge Oliphant’s Court. After you 
left me down yonder by the brook, may be in some ten minutes I got off, 
and hadn’t gone far before my dog Sancho found and pointed a large flock of 
quails—about twenty. It was all in the open, and, thinks [ to myself, Pll 
just kill three at the least ; so stepping on, up they got. There was quite 
a bunch of them together, some five or six, and I fired right at those fel- 
lows both barrels, and do you believe it, not one didI kill. I knew there 
was something wrong, of course, and supposed I had put no shot in my 
gun. Well, the birds had all gone in a meadow among the Indian grass, so 
loading, after them I went. I soon gota point, and putting up the bird I 
missed him too. Well, this is strange! thought I; but it soon was stran- 
ger, for blast me, if I didn’t fire thirteen shots right in the open and never 
kill a bird—and I’ll give you Sancho if you can tell the reason !” 

** As for Sancho, I would rather be excused ; but the reason you missed is, 
you didn’t shoot at the birds.” 

**Oh! pshaw! no man ever saw Seth Drake miss two birds in the open. 
The fact 1s, it did for a while rather puzzle me. It couldn’t be the pow - 
der, for I was shooting some you brought down—so I knew it wasn’t that. 
After being puzzled more than a little, I can tell you, I just up gun and 
fired at the fence—some thirty yards off—and darn me it a single shot struck 
it—no, not a single shot.” 

** How do you account for that, Seth ?” 

“ Ay you may well ask. As soon as I saw this, I sits right down in a 
sort of despair; for I thought if I couldn’t hit a fence there was no use in 
trying birds. Well, there I sat for some time, and at last [ found out wha ¢ 
was the matter.” 

** And what was it ?” 

** The shot !” 

** The shot !—pshaw! pshaw !” 

‘“‘ Yes, darn it! it was the shot ; they were all crooked—not one of t:.cm 
was round—you can see for yourself, for here are some of them.” Anu he 
produced certain little bits of lead that once Jmight have been globuiar, 
Doubtless, they had been beaten by the unmitigated rascal into the angula- 
rity they now exhibited. 

“« Why, how do you think your shot got into this state ?”’ 

‘* Deuce only knows; perhaps I mashed it getting over tences—there’s no 
telling. I had some good shot along, and with these it was I made the 
shooting I told you of—killing twenty birds out of twenty-one shots.” 

Bagging twelve of them; you were devilish walucky *” said Harry. 

« So I was; but it was nothing to my bad luck after this. After killing 
this lot of birds, I hadn’t gone far before I started another covey, and firing 
too quick I knocked a bird all too rags, so that when Sancho weat to fetch 
it, the first thing I knew it slipped down his throat.” 


‘Ha! ha! there was a noble pair of you.” ; . 
«Oh! darn it, I didn’t much mind the loss of the bird, for it was smash- 


ed consarnedly, so I gave the dog a kick or two to teach him more manners 
than to help himself, and went on. Now, I didn’t go more than ten steps 
before Sancho made a stand, bent double like a hoop. I thought this some- 
what queer, for it was close to the spot where the covey got up ; but sup- 
posing a bird might have remained behind, I made ready and tried to flush 
it. There was no bird there, though it was one while before Sancho would 
leave his point, I can tell you. At last, on we went again; but not over 
Gfteen yards before there was Sancho bent double like a hoop again, but Pll 
be darned if there was any bird there. Old Sancho, you know, never makes 
alse points, so this was strange enough; but I should like to know wha ¢ 
your wonder would have been if you had seen him for the next half mile 
point in this same manner at every tea yards.” 

‘+ | should have thought he was playing the fool and tanned his hide for 
him,” said Harry. 

“It did no good in the world,” said Seth, ‘for I tried it over and over 
again. I'd pound him well and then the next minute there he was pointing 
at nothing.”’ 


«* Well, what do you think ailed the animal ”” 
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at my feet. Then it was that the whole truth flashed upon me; his nose 
was within one inch of his belly, and I'll be d——d if he wasn't pointing 
the bird he had swallowed /” - 

Many an echo far in the recesses of Pineland heard the yell of deli 
with which Harry Lee a. dénouement of Seth’s shooting-fable. 
Perhaps the merit of mainly the simple sincerity with which the 
whole legend was nafrated, for not a muscle blenched or a tone faltered. 
Seth claimed exemption from the obligation of the bet on the score of ac- 
eidents—a plea that was easily allowed by my exhilarated comrade, upon 
whom the punch and the falsehoods of our host had produced their natu- 
ral cheery effect, Each minute of that evening wagged on merrily as might 
be. 

It was but little after the rising of the next day’s sun that we were upon 
the grouse plains, for of course, like true huntsmen, it was not the miscar- 
riage of one day that could dispirit us. As I before said, the tracts of land 
inhabited by this variety of game are nearly boundless, and open almost as 
far as the eye can stretch—a long meagre grass constituting the cover in 
which the birds skulk. It seemed as though in this part of our excursion 
we were predestined to ill-success ; two good hours passed by without our 
dogs perceiving even a trail. We had separated in the customary m inner 
for the purpose of beating the ground, when now, in the turns of our pe- 
rambulation, Seth and myself met. 

“«T say,” said that worthy, “ do you see what a point Mr. Harry in mak- 
ing. Devil of a grouse does he care for now.” 

Looking in the direction indicated by the finger of the chuckling pub- 
lican, on a small eminence I saw Harry T. with cap in hand in the act of 
saluting that‘ most admired Miranda”—Janet Lee. The spectacle was a 
picturesque one ; the lady dressed in the fanciful garb in which I have here- 
tofore depicted her, was seated on her horse of matchless grace and beauty ; 
beside her stood her father, a tall, fine-looking man, far past the middle age, 
with light eyes and hair, fitted out a sportsman complete, in cap, high boots 
and corderoy; while around them gambolled a pointer and setter, two of the 
most d/ooded looking dogs I ever saw ; add to this the fine manly appear- 
ance of my friend Harry, that harmonized well with the other constituents 
of the scene, and you have a picture in sporting life, whose match you may 
go far before you see, Myself and the much-admired Seth soon joined the 
group. I wasintroduced in the rough, by Harry, to my brother sportsman, 
Col. Lee, who introduced me to his daughter. 

“Your friend tells us,” said Col. Lee, addressing me, “ that you have 
been two hours on the plains and have found nothing. Are you sure of | 
your dogs ?” 

**T have all confidence in mine;” and the question sounded like a re- 
proach on my glorious Fin. 
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Pathe transcendant manner we hunted the plains for about a half-mile, 


came to ground irregular and undulatory, here and there dot ted with 


; a scrub-oak or young pine-tree. At the foot of one of th ese declivities wal- 


ed a turbid stream, the borders of which afforded no safe footing for man 
or beast—the only sure mode of transit being a bridge of rough hewn logs. 
It was at this point our little party reassembled. 

“I wouldn’t be at all surprised,” said Harry, “if Colonel Lee’s pointer 


had found game above yon hill, for I thought he drew as he topped it.” 


“ Et tuBruté !” said I; * you are against me too, and take sides in favor 
of the pointer. It requires true Hibernian impudence to proclaim it. And 
pray, sir, dida’t you see my setter in advance drawing up the hill »” 

This raised an evil to be sure, for the pre tty Janet!declared she had seen 
the movements of both dogs, and that my Fin, at a runaway gait, had dash- 
past her favorite, who certainly showed signs of game—an observation I 
by no means would tamely admit. In the midst of this embroilment we 
made our way up the acclivity, and found both dogs at a stand pointing in 
different directions, They were about thirty yards apart. 

** T'll trust to Pan’s nose,” said the Colonel. 

** And I too,” exclaimed the daughter. 

** Pan forever,” shouted Harry. 

** Well, I shall have a quiet shot by myself, for Seth here wouldn’t dare 
to shoot at a grouse,” said I, walking off in the direction of my dog. 

Now a grouse is a noble bird and 1 wouldn’t give the click of a gun lock 
for the sportsman who, when advancing to a stand on this game, feels no 
shiver of nerves or flutter of heart. For my part I confess that as I went 
up to my dog on this occasion, [ experienced all the sensations, old cam- 
paigner as I was, but the game was no sooner a-wing than with all imagin- 
able coolness I put the gun fairly upon him—for I saw his broad-spread tail 
off the sight—and brought him down prettily enough. It wasa single 
grouse that got up, and the next instant turning about to see what my com- 
panions had done—for two shots close together had been fired—I saw an- 
other grouse ¢rossing me at about forty yards. Pitching up my gun! sent 
the contents of the other barrel at this bird ; being winged he too came to 
the ground, though I perceived just as my gun exploded that the lady Janet 
had fired at the grouse at the same instant with me. The shots were so en- 
tirely simultaneous, I soon found no one was aware of my having fired at this 
chance ; a fact I desired not to promulge, for it turned out that both the 
Colonel and my friend Harry had missed the bird. This was a matter of 
mirth to us all, but to none so much as Seth, who I presently saw sidle 
up to Harry, and in a voice that was intended as a whisper, but which, in 


fact, was audible to us all, he exclaimed :— Beat by petticoats or I'll be 
darned |” 


It is imaginable what jeers and mirth this allegation brought down 





‘Here is my companion”—with a smile at his daughter—* who thinks 
her pointer, Pan, can find grouse though you have failed—but she is some- 
what of a boaster when her favorite is in question.” 

“Pan! beautiful Pan!” exclaimed the lady, caressingly apostrophizing | 
her dog—‘‘ because I speak the truth of you I’m charged with being a boast- 
er. But, Pan, beautiful Pan, soon you will testify all I have said—will you 
not *’ and the dog hearing himself called by his mistress barked affection- 
ately. 

“ Well,” said the Col., ** we will see what Pan, beautiful Pan, can do for 
us. As for this setter, it is the first time I ever saw him in the field—I 
bought him from appearances.” 

** He has all the points of blood,” said Harry, and then he added in- 
sinutatingly ; ** but I admire Pan—he has all the points of beauty.” 

«© Of which Mr. Patrick O’Neal is certainly a judge by right of his father- 
land,” said the lady with a merry laugh. 

I think if it had not been for the bronze of the hunter on the cheek of 
my friend, be would have had the grace to blush at this allusion ; he had no 
time to parry it, for the Col. now exclaimed : 

“* We should not loiter here at this point of the day. The grouse are now 
running away from us into the cover. If you will follow me, gentlemen, I 
think I can show you some birds; and Janet, take you care that your beau- 
tiful Pan gets the first point.” And off we started in a body. 

Than the plains over which we now went, no finer theatre on which to 
exhibit the action and whole behavior of a dog, could possibly be found— 
an extensive range on all sides being afforded them, in every part of which 
they werein sight. The last remark of Col. Lee to his daughter had some- 
what aroused my pride in my dog;—and what sportsman is without such 
pride ;—and this feeling was much increased as the hint grew warm, upon 
perceiving that both my new acquaintances were watching with evident 

sensations of rivalry, the hunting of Pan and Fin. They were noble animals 
and the strife was worth looking at. Pan, the favorite of the lady Janet, was, 
as I have said, a pointer, marked with liver and white somewhat mottled, 
and in size, the largest animal of this class] have ever seen. But although 
almost gigantre, yet in due agreement of limbs, head and body, he was a per- 
fect model. His head of a dark liver color, a streak of white running up 
to the eyes, was large and square, the upper lip slightly hanging down, 
adding to this appearance ; long pendent ears set well back and somewhat 
erected ; clear, sprightly eye; a countenance full of intelligence ; a chest 
broad and deep ; straight limbs with the muscles quivering in them, and a 
tail short, thin, and tapering. He was a dog for a sportman to love and be 
proud of His competitor, Fin, was, as has been noted, tri-colored; and 
white, black, and tan—the result of being crossed with the fox-hound. He 
was taller than the pointer, though probably he would not have weighed 
more, for there was not a superfluous atom of flesh upon his frame—hard 
gristle and bone, being his compounds. His hair w. snot very long, nor his 
tail—which was as thin a8 a pointer—much feathered. Perfectly symme- 
trical, he was the finest moving dog I ever saw in the field. 


It was these two dogs then that now seemed imbued with the feelings of 
emulations that actuated their masters—a spirit often manifested by these 
animals, though I never before or since saw it carried so far as on this oc- 
casiom. It exhibited itself in all their movements ; for at every opportuni- 
ty they seemed to single each other out with all that chivalric delight which 
Rhoderie Dhu * found a*foeman worthy of his blade.” Both were of an 
age, and consequently pos*essed that degree of experience without which 
the dog of the best natural aptitudes is really wanting. 

As this contest progressed, it was soon perceptible both to myself and 
Col. Lee, who was walking by my side, that my dog had speed of foot su- 
perior to his antagonist; when they would come together in doublings for 
some rods the pace of both dogs would be tremendous, until the pointer 
satisfied of his inferiority in this particular, would break off in another 
direction. This occurred several times, until both animals seemed to com- 
prehend their relative positions in this respect, the setter occasionally 
throwing himself provokingly in the way of his antagonist, and trying to 
force him into a losing trial of speed, which on the part of the sagacious 
pointer, was as solicitously shunned. It was pardonable in me to be some- 
what elated at this semblance of superiority in my favorite, though I saw it 
little nettled my companion. 

“Your dog is a beautiful ranger, though rather too fast I think, as he 
must be apt to flush his game,” was the Col.’s quiet remark. 

‘* He has a fine nose and winds his game at a distance, and is cautious in 
his approach,” was my vaunting response. 

In such gallant style were our two emulous dogs now ranging, it requir- 
ed a sportsman of experience fully to appreciate their performance. Your 
novice or your cockney no doubt would have adequately admired the unre- 
laxing speed and beautiful quarterings of these well trained animals; but 
jt demanded the observant eye of the connoisseur to perceive the knowledge 
of ground displayed, their care to hunt against the wind, and in their most 


upon the head of my quondam compeer, though it is not so easy to do jus- 
tice to the rosy gleam that flashed over the cheek of the young lady. 

**T don’t doubt your grandmother could beat you shooting,” said Harry 
gruffingly. 

** Oh! it was a beautiful shot of madam’s!” said Seth, who was delight- 
ed in his turn to be mocker ; “‘ and you missed it just as this gentleman here 
missed the pheasant; but you never could shoot much.” 


Whatever rejoinder Harry might have given would have been a crusty 
one, for he was not pleased, overmuch, at the affirmation of his being an 
indifferent shot in the hearing of his “‘ sportswoman ;” but he was pre- 
cluded from all retaliation by a most singular occurrence. In this little in- 
tervene thus pleasantly occupied by the rencounter of wits between Har- 
ry and Seth, we had been loading our pieces, and the straage setter of 
Colonel Lee’s had stolen away unobserved and was now seen a hundred 
yards off on a point. This fact was pointed out to his master, who said : 
** This is the first time I ever saw him upon game, and am glad to see he 
will stand: he seems quite staunch.” Butjust as he spoke the dog, as 
though for the purpose of disclamation, became unsteady, and almost in- 
stantly broke away with a rapid movement, in a circle of perhaps thirty 
yards in diameter. Then he made a narrower circle, and again a still nar- 
rower one, an so on until he had revolved within a yard of the centre. As 
he approached this point his pace had become slow and his manner stealthy, 
and now again he stood unmoving as a sculpture. 


This curious spectacle had been watched by us in perfect silence, with 
combined feelings of curiosity and astonishment. Wondering what it was 
that had occasioned such singular behavior in the dog, on we went and 
flushed, in due time, a flock of quails. The birds seemed bewildered and 
dashed off in every direction, scarcely any two of them keeping the same 
course. We all had shots and, thus it chanced—I killed one bird that came 
at me, and turned upon another, when it was dropped by Colonel Lee. But 
poor friend Harry! an evil star seemed torule this day in his “ house 
of life.” He had brought his gun to bear on one bird which was killed by 
Seth, and changing to a second it fell dead under a shot from the skillful 
Janet ; and if you had been listening, Mr. Editor, just at this moment, I 
think you might have heard the tremendous explosion of laughter with 
which Seth announced this catastrophe. I thought Harry was somewhat 
crestfallen by this misadventure, though it was one of those crosses of bad 
luck that will at times chance to the best of our tribe. However, he gloss- 
ed it over tolerably well by joining heartily in the mirth of Seth, and by 
compliments to the lady upon her rare skill. Our conversation now turned 
upon the uncommon action of the dog. 

** It was a singular movement,” said the Colonel. ‘* How near he got 
to the birds without flushing them. He certainly knew the precise spot 
they occupied.” 

‘* Perhaps,” said Harry, “ they were running, and he adopted this method 
to keep them still. I once owned a dog who would often head off a run- 
ning bird.” 

** The birds seemed quite distracted,” was my contribution; “I never 
saw a covey somuch so. Wecan find but few of them—I marked down 
one or two along yon gully.” 

**T am afraid,” added the Colonel, “ this dog may be a curiosity, but he 
wont do for an old-fashioued fellow like me. When in the field I like none 
of your erratic phenomena! But you say some of the birds lighted by 
yonder ravine—let’s after them ;” and on again we proceeded. 

** Hie on Fin! hie on Pan!” and away they both sprang, tossing their 
noses high up into the air, with the certainty the game was before them. 
Gallantly they sped on with even more ardor of rivalry than before. 
~ “They are perfectly beside themselves with eagerness. It isseldom Pan 
is so foolish. Pan! careful, sir! careful !” 

But Pan was beyond earshot, or was too excited by competition to be 
checked by the admointion, and on he went at the height of his speed, 
but still some fifteen yards behind the fairly flying Fin. I own as the dog 
approached the ravine, along which I knew a few of the birds were scat- 
tered, notwithstanding my overweening confidence in his sagacity and edu- 
cation, I had some misgivings whether his conduct here would not belie my 
vaunts. That slashing pace was not one on which to draw nigh to scatter- 
ed birds, but then the dog, doubtless, heard the quick tread of his rival 
close behind him, and on he went like mad. It seemed like a sheer race 
now, the stride of each dog being marvellous. We were all in a position 
to command the ravine, down which both dogs now precipitated themselves. 
At the bottom of this descent a stream had once run, but its bed, some six 
yards across, was now dry, bordered on each side by stunted lichen. The 
opposite bank was steep and ragged, presenting a difficult ascent; and at 
this Fin now recklessly dashed. With the springy bound of a tiger he clear- 
ed the space at a leap, but the treacherous ground on the side of the hill 
gave him no stable foot-hold; we saw him topple and roll into the hol- 
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low below. There he lay motionless, his adversary stopping to gaze at him | 
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These words shot a thrill through A salem ns Hwee they were 
by the appearance of the animal, for the was evidently motionless a 
though dead. _ At that instant I would have given more than one season’s 
sport to see him move. Fin !—my gallant Fin !—was his glorious career at 
an end! With more stagnation of heart than I am willing to own even to 
my brothers of the field, I hurried up far in the advance of my companions, 
but, when within ten paces of my favorite, I was led to pause—and then 
stop. They came to my side, and then we all saw that Fin was not dead, 
but was on a point lying on his back, with his feet in the air and his head 
on one side. 

‘; That beats all nature or may I never !” exclaimed Seth, who was the 
first to speak. 

‘Tis a pretty achievement !” said the Colonel. 

* Yes!” said I; ‘and Miss Janet must kill that bird ;” and this sugges- 
tion was incontinently seconded by Harry, and approved of by the whole 
party. Her father assisted her from her horse so that a better position might 
be attained. 

By this time I had become tolerably familiarized to the idea of a pretty 
young lady shooting flying, so without any draw backs [ surrendered myself 
to admiration at the confident artistic manner of her approach upon the 
skulking game. You could see her eye, as she advanced, thrown knowing. 


| ly around so as to take in all the necessary localities and the positions we 
’ occupied, while her light fowling-piece was borne in a manner proper to 
la nicety. My curiosity was mounting high to see if it were possible that 
| she would kill the bird with the same c oolness she displayed in flushing it, 


when up it got—but it had not flown a dozen yards, when a gun was dis- 
charged and down it came. It was Seth!—that rascal Seth! With the 
growl and the bound of an hyena, Harry sprang upon him, and | heard 
every several bone in his body rattle, he shook him so heartily, much to the 
amusement of the lookers-on. 

** There, you unmannerly brute, you!—take that, though you deserve 
far worse !” and he sent him reeling, sputtering, and swearing down into 
the hollow. 

**[ didn’t mean to fire or may I never! I was only pointing at the bird 
and the gun went off of its own head.” 

“| believe Seth,” said I; “for if he had meant to kill the bird he would 
ceF tainly have missed it. So load up, Seth, and don’t even point at the 
next bird the young lady is guing to shoot.” 

Fin, by his last singular point, began to gain in the esteem of Colonel Lee, 
though he grew somewhat fidgetty for his own dog in some way to exploit 
himself. But fortune did not favor the pointer, for afier having gone on 
some distance over the plains, it was clear he was on the trail of game—but 
unluckily he puzzled. This was what Fin never did, and sweeping up to 
the spot whe re his rival was at fault, he understood it all at a snuff—h, 
knew the birds were not there, and dashing off with his head up, half of a 
circle gave him the tainted wind, and going fifty yards in a -traight line he 
made his point magnificently. He was so proud of the exploit he fairly stood 
on tip-toe, his head and tail as high as he could get them. It was a splendid 
mancuvre, but Colonel Lee dropped no eulogistic word. Here we made 
pretty shooting; the point was at a flock of grouse, out of which I killed 
two, and Harry the same ; the Colonel one, and the lady firing both barrels 
wounded a bird, which Pan afterwards found. As for Seth, he got no shot, 
with his usual awkwardness being out of position. The rest of the birds 
went into an open Pine-wood, whither we went after them. Here Pan met 
with an accident that entirely spoilt him for the day—he flushed in his 
eagerness a grouse, and this afterwards made him too cautious, so that Fin 
who was as bold as Tim Walker who didn’t fear the devil, took all his points 
away. Four times at least he had slipped by the now timid Pan and gone 
straight up to the bird, and on each occasion I saw anger, black and cloudy, 
gathering its storm in the face of the Colonel. On the fifth occurrence of 
this movement, Pan was mizzling about an old Pine tree where a bird had 
probably alighted and ran off, but the dog thought he was there and was 
afraid togoon. Not so Fin; he came up, and, in a manner that evinced he 
had now lost all respect for his fallen rival, passed on, and off near fifty yards 
found the bird. To make the matter worse, Pan stood still and looked at 
him, plainly trusting more in him than himself. 

The Colonel had not spoken for some time—he had been keeping down 
his wrath in the best manner he could—but now it burst its barriers ; his 
lips fairly grew livid; his eyes snapped fire awfully, and his whiskers 
moved and swayed like an army inthe tug of a fight, and taking off his cap 
he dashed it on the ground, fiercely exclaiming :—* I tell you, sir, by G—d, 
that that cur of yours is enough to spoil all the dogs in the country. He’s 
a d—d good-for-nothing scoundrel !” 

This was pleasant to be sure, and I hardly know what I should have re- 
torted, for before I could rally from my surprise at this unexpected attack, 
the Colonel recovered from his madness, and bursting into a shout of laugh- 
ter at his own folly, apologized in such a manner as to take away all cause 
of offence. In fact, 1 was much more astonished than angered, and conse- 
quently, was placable enough ; but, perhaps, what restored me completely 
to my good humor was a handsome eulogium of Fin on the part of the Co- 
lonel, with an acknowldgement that Pan was fairly beaten for that day— 
an acknowledgment that was treated with rosy scorn by the pouting lips of 
the daughter. 

As I have filled my allotted space in this sketch, I will not dwell longer 
on that day's hunt; it passed pleasantly off; ay! and profitably too, for we 
killed eleven grouse, thirteen quails, and five pheasants. 

Upon our return to our hostelrie, Harry had many a weary tale to tell of 
the looks, and the movements, and the exploits, et cetera, of the lady hun- 
ter; and I think, though [ am unwilling roundly to avouch it, as I am writ- 
ing these adventures under the pledge of my veracity, that once that night 
I heard my friend calling in his dreams on the name of Janet Lee. 

OcTOGENARIAN. 





The Tailor’s Triumph.— A Queer Fit. 

In the Bail Court on Tuesday (Nov. 11th.), an action was brought by Mr. 
Higgins, a tailor, against Mr. Webster, a gentleman, (the theatrical mana- 
ger) to recover £15, the value of a dressing-gown. Mee: 

On the part of the plaintiff the sale and delivery of the article in ques- 
tion was proved. : 

Mr. Bramwell, in addressing the jury on the part of the defendant, said 
that his client was a gentleman of taste and fashion, and the reason why he 
refused to pay for the dressing-gown was that it did not fit him. He did 
not object to the amount of the plaintiff's charge, indeed he was not a per- 
son likely to make an objection of that kind, for he had on a former occa- 
sion paid 100 guineas for three pocket handkerchiefs. He should call two 
fashionable tailors from the west end, who would prove that the dressing- 
gown did not fit the defendant; and the defendant himself was in court, 
and would put on the dressing-gown, and give the jury ocular proof that it 
did not fit him ; and he trusted that having heard their evidence, the jury 
would return a verdict for the defendant. 

He then called Mr. George Andrews, a tailor in Cork-street, who stated 
that he was sent for to the Burlington Hotel, and there saw the defendant 
try on the dressing-gown. It did not fit him, and it was not an article 
which any gentleman would keep. —_ : 

Goodman, a tailor, living in Great Marlborough-street, gave similar evi- 
dence. The dressing-gown could not be altered so as to make it fit the 
defendant. ‘ 

Brockett, a third tailor, gave it as his opinion that the dressing-gown had 
in fact, been made for some gentleman much shorter than the defendant. 

Proofs were then given of the return of the article to the plaintiff. 

The defendant himself then came forward, and, amidst roars of laughter 
from all parts of the court, divested himself of his dress coat, and put on 
the dressing-gown. Having taken his station on the floor of the court, he 
was surrounded by the three tailors who had been examined as wit ie>>'S; 
each of whom pointed out to the jury the various defects in the garwe | 
in language which none but the trade could understand. ‘ ‘ 

While this was going on the counsel on either side were not idle. When 
the defendant first put on the gown it was evident he was not anxious [0 
set it off to the best advantage, the collar stood out behind aud appeased 
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_och too high ; the coansel for the plaintiff sought to 


ing it down, and declared that it was an excellent fit ; on which the nd- 


ants counsel recommended him to purchase the article. 


One of the dealers next proceeded to show that the vallance was to short, | Black Bess, standing 13 hands 2in., and Mr. Nutt’s bay horse, 15 hands, to 


and that the whole weight of the garment rested on the shoulder bones, 
which made it @ very uncomfortable article for any gentleman to wear. 

ne unfortanate defendant was pulled about by tailors and lawyers until 
he was heartily glad to divest himself of the objectionable garment, and 
resumed the dress which he wore when he entered court. The scene alto- 
gether was Of a most amusing description, and even the learned judge 
jaugd heartily several times. 

Mr Higgins having replied to the evidence produced on the part of the 
defendant, Mr Justice Pe °rgon summoned up the evidence. 

The jury could not agrec 
consider their verdict, and, ase. ~ Consultation of nearly an hour, they 


returned a verdict for the plaintiff i. “iFe full amount claimed. 
, , Bells Life in London. 


English Sporting Intelligence. 


The steamship ** Acadia” arrived in Boston on the 18th inst., bringing 
the December Magazines, and our foreign papers to the 4th inst. But lit- 
tle business is doing on the great events of next year, in consequence of 
rhe railway speculations. On the 27th ult. only about a dozen subscribers 
were present at the Rooms, when 500 to 8 were taken agst. Ratan for the 
Chester Cup, and 250 to 25 agst. Forth’s lot, and 375 to 25 agst. Vanish for 
the Oaks. The following extracts are principally from Bell’s Life :— 

Sir John Gerard has purchased the late Earl of Verulam’s two year old 
colt Morocco. 

Inheritor.—Mr. Simonis has purchased the stallion Inheritor for the So- 


ciete de Vervietoise for 500 guineas. He was at Tattersall’s on Thursday, 
and has siaee started for Belgium, to cover either at Spa or at the Maison 











ronation, we are glad to hear, is not to leave the country. He will 

ver this season at Willesden Paddocks, at 12 guineas. 
Breeding for the Turf in Ireland.—Napier, by Gladiator out of Marion, 
y Tramp, has been purchased for 400gs, and imported into Ireland by 
Arthur Gethin Creagh, Esq, of Mallow, where he is to stand for the ensu- 
eason. He was greatly admired in Dublin, and a tempting offer was 
made to Mr Creagh to let him remain at Dycer’s Repository, which he re- 
sed, as % bouzht him expressly to improve the breed of horses in the south 

toa, 


al Overthrow of the Qui Tam-ites.—The lovers of justice will be 
ied at learning that the devil has got his due at last, Charles Henry 
sel, the Qui Tum informer, having been at length captured and lodged 
| Whiteeross-street Gaol, for the costs of the action ‘* Charles Henry 
sel v. Lord George Bentinck,” tried at Guildford Summer Assizes, in 
-|{. Where are Messrs, Gibson and Christie now, that they do not come 
» rescue of their respectable friend and ally? We understand this 
gentleman was caught among the stags in Capel-court, where, 
gh the unaccountable blindness (we might use a much stronger term) 
: sheriff's officers, he had been permitted to browse, unmolested, for the 
ix months. 

e Baron.—Mr Mocre, of West-street, St Martin’s-lane, has just brought 
is portrait of ** the Baron,” dedicated to the late proprietor. It is an 
rable production, and a good likeness, and is creditable alike to the 
‘er, the engraver, and the publisher, forming a valuable addition to 

\ir Moore’s sporting collection of winners. 
calloping.—A correspondent states that Mr Cannon the extensive 


| spirited farmer of Maidenhead, has made the following match for a | 


:, his own property, and working in the plough, to gallop over Sun- 
y Common on the 4th of December next, 20 miles within the hour, 
currying a rider of any weight he may please to puton him. The match is 
or £50 a side, half forfeit, to be declared onthe Saturday previous; at the 
irket table, Reading, where it was made. Large sums have been laid out 
a ) 1 on time, and the thing being amongst the immediate agriculturists 
te vicinity, creates unusual interest with that party. It is agreed to meet 
Mr Lawrence’s Red Lion, Hampton, en the day above named, between 
velve and three, to arrange preliminaries for starting. It may be recollect- 
it afew years since the backer of the animal offered to produce one to 
miles per day for three successive days for £1,000. 
Sristol.—Novel Match —On Monday last William Hopkinson, the ginger 
manufacturer (taking 20 sovs to 10), rode his pony, standing on the back, 
.stance of one mile in four minutes, the time allowed being six. Mr 
Hop<inson, whe is upwards of 50 years of age, performed his task in a mas- 
\y style, but on pulling up he fell, which slightly bruised his hands. The 
el character of the affair brought together a vast number of spectators. 
“psom Races.—We hear there is to be a meeting at Epsom on, Tuesday, 
(he purpose of subscribing towards the improvement on the race course. 
hope the inhabitants ot Epsom will see the necessity of coming out lib- 
, and to show how sensible they are of the advantages likely to result 
.ord George Bentinck taking an interest in the races, which hitherto 
,0t had justice done to them. If the inhabitants will be true to them- 
s, there is not a doubt that Epsom will figure in the same formideble 
ry as Ascot and Goodwood. 
iunt’s benefit at the Tennis Court to-morrow evening is attracting much 
» attention of the milling hemisphere. He will be prepared, as he 
ilready said, to make the match with Bendigo for a thousand. Itis 
ry likely Bendigo will attend to the summons. 
‘Vard and Bendigo —Our correspondent at Nottingham informs us that 
‘hursday and friday nights, the 13th and 14th instant, Bendigo and Jem 
| took benefits in the large room at the Poultry Hotel, Nottingham. 
‘oom was crowdéd almost to suffocation on Thursday night, and 
zst the company were many Corinthians of the town and county. 
sparring, or rather glove fighting, gave general satisfaction. Ward 
endy wound up the sports each night. The elegant attitudes of 
i, the most accomplished boxer of the day, were much admired, and 
1a striking contrast with his friendly rival, whose style is peculiar 
iself,and who iscertainly a more effective fighter than graceful sparrer. 
‘eceipts on the first night amounted to about £30. Bell. 
ina Roundabout Way.—We see it stated that the cheap American re- 
s of English works are imported into Paris in great numbers. Bel- 
‘iso pirates French works and supplies the Continent at low prices. 
publisher of M. Thier’s Histoire du Consulat et de 1 Empire has 
cruelly vietimized by those Belgian pirates. He has paid some- 
‘about £20,000 for the copyright of the work, and has sold some 
copies. The Belgians have not paid one single farthing for copy- 
. and have sold 100,000 copies. 
St Paul has sold Mentor for 1,000 guineas ; the name of the purchaser 
KnOWN, 
! Fishing.~-During the last fortnight the followers of the renowned 
i have met with indifferent success, but if the weather continues dry, 
‘ec ls every prospect that the sport will be excellent. A number of 
‘iemen are at present residing in the town and neighbourhood of Kelso, 
eying this amusement, and it is to be hoped they will have an opportu- 
of displaying their piscatory prowess before the 7th November, when 
e Statuary Closetime commences. 
virchery— Shooting Extrasrdinary.—Mr. Editor: I beg to forward you 
tt results of a match, for the information of all lovers of the noble pastime, 
siiot by Mr. Marr, the present captain of the Fraternity of St. George, last 
wees, wit nine dozen arrows, viz., 36 arrows at 100 yards, 24 hits, score 
+> <0 arrows, at 80 ditto, 33 hits, score 118; 36 arrows, at 60 yards, 35 
*» Score ISL; total413 Such an extraordinary score is not to be found 
he annals of archery with the same number of arrows and distances. 
“OMparing it with the great meeting at York, where all the best archers 
“re assembled, you will perceive in a moment its greatness. ‘The match 
“ Sork was with 24 dozea arrows, viz., 12 dozen, at 100 yards; 8 dozen 
US) yards; 4 dozen at 60 yards; score 535. To encourage young aspirants 
.. “rcery, | beg to say Mr. Marr, twelve months ago, was the worst shot 
, .. sthg to the clab, but by perseverance and constant practice that gen- 
“Is Dow the first shot in England, 1 can vouch for the correctness of 
ove, having bad the hoaor of taking the score. Yours obediently, J. 
‘HONS, late captain of the Fraternity of St. George. Archery Ground, 
__ iton-terrace, Noy. 20. 
ean ‘Mammoth Horse.—The exhibition at the Egyptian Hall, Pic- 
Cortes de ~- giant horse, “s General Washington,” the property of Mr. 
er . amed “ Lion King,” continues to be very atiractive. The room 
cine, an e is shewn being daily crowced by visitors of every grade and 
ra Pe ate . lavish in their praise of the ‘‘ General,” pronouncing him 
cluded pn orse in the world. The company during the week has in- 
pe a Members of the beau monde, and a number of well-known 
declarec acters, who, as well as several eminent veterinary surgeons, 
— the animal is unrivalled, Bell’s Life. 
pointers euinary Demand for @s.—It ie stated that the demand by the 
nothing else bute - etter g is so great, that the type-founders are doing 
to print, thatthe mene for it. So many esquires have found their way in- 
the supply ig pe, Ditnters have been thrown out of their calculations, and 
*P'Y i# not adequate to the demand. : 
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t Chester ford—Extraor 7 
vod’s pony, 


last, the match made between Mr. 


trot ten miles in harness, and owners to drive, for 100 sovs. a side, came off 
over five miles of ground, between Chesterford and Newmarket, starting 
from the forty-fourth Milestone to the forty-ninth, and returning. Mr. Ed- 
wards’s, the Crown, at Chesterford, was the head-quarters, where a numer- 
ous muster of the lovers of trotting assembled, speculation being very brisk 
at 6 to 4 on the horse. At exactly five minutes past one the horses and 
drivers made their appearance, Mr. Wood weighing 16st., and Mr. Apple- 
ton 11st. On the word “ go” being given, Black Bess started with the lead 
at a merry pace, and on completing the first three miles was two hundred 

| hen she was eased, was never afterwards approached, and 
won with comparative ease by twenty yards, performing the distance, ten 
miles, in forty minutes, which, considering the heavy state of the ground, 
being hilly and fresh'gravelled, and the overwhelming weight of the driver, is 
an extraordinary ‘performance for a pony only 13 hands 2 in. high. The 
Stakes are to be given up at Mr. Beeton’s, in Milk Street, Cheapside, to- 
morrow evening. 

Mr. Thomas Child, of Leeds, states that seeing in our paper of Sunday 
that a match has been made between Mr. Reed’s roan pony Gipsy Fan, 13 
hands 3 inches high, and Mr. Ansty’s brown mare Wonder-of.the- West, he 
wishes it to be known that he has a pony 13 hands 3 inches high, he will 
trot agst Mr. Reed’s road pony the same size, to carry 104 stone each, on 
saddle, any distance from one to five miles, for any sum not less than 50 
sovs. a side; to trot at Derby, which will be near half way, and Mr. Reed 
may name the road, and he (Child) the end of starting. Any commaunica- 
tion addressed to him at the Nag’s Head Inn, Upper Head-row, Leeds, will 
have his earliest attention. 


Trotting Challenge to all the World.—Mr. Burke hereby offers io trot 
four horses, two English and two American, to carry 10st. each, in saddle or 
in harness, from one to twenty miles, on fair ground, to be mutually chosen, 
halt way between home and home, from 100 sovs. to 500 sovs. on each 


which time, if the challenges are not accepted, Mr. Burke will retire from 
the trotting circles, and confine himself to a sphere where wrangling and 
disputation is less the order of the day. A letter, directed to Mr. Burke. at 
this office, will be duly forwarded. Bell’s Life of Nov. 30. 

Mr. John Anstey has, we are informed, matched his brown mare Peggy 
to trot five miles against Mr. Reed’s dun mare Miss Sarah, for 20 sovs, a 
side, on the Ist day of December, from the ninth milestone on the Glouces- 
ter road to the fourth. 


Match Against Time.—On Friday afternoon a match against time came 
off on the Epping road, Mr. Eeves backing the mare Nell Gynn to trot 7 
miles in 30 minutes. The start took place from the 12 miles stone, to the 
5 ditto near Lea Bridge. The heavy road was much against the comple- 
tion of the match, but the mare performed the distance, having about 10 


seconds to spare. She was ridden by a young man named Strange. 





Another Match of twenty miles, under two hours. 

At the conclusion of a former match at Windsor, in which Thomas Max- 
field (alias the North Star,) of Slough, completed twenty miles within two 
hours, a gentleman offered to bet two to one that it could not be accomplish- 
ed again within twelve months, and also the same odds that no one could be 
found to run eleven miles in the hour, both of which bets were accepted 
by, we believe, Mr. Bragg, of Slough, who had the option to have which 
ever match he pleased on first. The amount of stakes, we understand, on- 
ly £40 to £20; and on Thursday last, Maxfield was conveyed to Longford, 
to run the twenty miles match. The mile selected was from the 14th to 
the 15th milestone, and all the preliminaries being completed he started at 
half-past two o’clock to perform his Herculean task, which he finished in 
one hour fifty-nine minutes and forty-three seconds! notwithstanding 
| there was a strong wind against him for half the distance. At the 18th mile 
| he was evidently much distressed, but he gallantly struggled on and won 
the stakes. The following is a correct account of the time taken every two 
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In May last, Maxfield ran the distance in one hour fifty-eight minutes and 
thirty seconds. Some of the daily and evening papers state that it was the 
eleven miles match he completed; but such is not the fact, that feat being 
reserved for another occasion. Bell's Life. 


The Bentinck Testimonial. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Duke of Beaufort Earl of Chesterfield 
Duke of Bedtord Earl of Eglinton 
Duke of Rutland H Geo. S. Byng 

Lord George Bentinck having expressed a wish that the money subscrib- 
ed should be applied in some manner for the encouragement and advantage 
of trainers and riders of good character, it has been determined to make it 
the foundation ofa Benevolent and Provident Fund, to be called the ‘“Ben- 
tinck Fund, for the benefit of Trainers and Jockeys, their widows and 
children.” 

The details of the plan requiring much consideration, they cannot be an- 
nounced at present; but in order that the kind and liberal intentions of 
Lord George Bentinck might be rendered available as soon as possible, 
the money has been invested in Consols, in the names of four of the mem- 
bers of the committee, and the dividends will be carried to the credit of 
the fund. 


Piscatorial Phenomena. 

A Piscatorium.—Very little is known of the habits and economy of fish, 
from the nature of the element in which they live. We recently noticed 
some remarkable instances of the voracity of the pike and other fishes ; 
since then a correspondent has drawn our attention to the following extra- 
ordinary facts as related by Mr. Jesse. That ingenious gentleman says that 
he caused the sides and bottom of a place to be bricked, through which a 
stream of very clear water ran, and stocked it with most of the varieties of 
our English fresh water fishes, supplying them abundantly with food; 
“ but,” continues he, ** though [ constantly watched them, and could see 
all that they did at any time of the day, the result of my observations was 
far from being satisfactory. The perch were the boldest and most familiar 
of any fish, as I found no difficulty in soon getting them to come with ea- 
gerness to take a worm out of my hand. The birbel were the slightest, 
and seemed most impatient of observation, although in the spring, when 
they could not perceive any one watching them, they would roll about and 
rub themselves against the brick work, and show considerable playfulness. 
There were large stones in my piscatoriam, round which they would wind 
their spawn in considerable quantities. The trout appeared to bear their 
confinement with less philosophy than any of the others, making high 
leaps against the grating which admitted the water, and seemed at ali times 
out of sorts and out of condition. The chub were also very restless, being 
continually on the move, but they could never resist a cockchafer when 
thrown to them. ‘The flounders only moved at night, and the eels always | 
made their escape, but in what way I never could conjecture ; except, in- 
deed, they had the power of crawling up the brick work, which was about 
five feet from top to bottom, and generally two feet above the edge of the 
water. They certainly could not get through the grating, which was suffi- 
ciently close to confine bleak and gudgeons ; and some of the eels were a 
large size. Thecarp and tench were soon reconciled to their situation, 
and ate boiled potatoes in considerable quantities ; and the former seemed 
to have lost their original shyness, eating in my presence without any scru- 
ple. The pike of which I had eight, of about five pounds}weight each, kept 
up their character for voracity. Out of 800 gudgeons, which were brought 
to me by a Thames fisherman, and which { saw counted into the reservoir, 
some few of which however died, there were scarcely any to be seen at the 
end of three weeks, though I should mention that the three large barbel I 
had, and six good-sized perch probably partook of them. Indeed the ap- 
petite of one of the pike was almost insatiable. One morning I threw to 
him, one after the other, five roach, each about four inches in length. He 
swallowed four of them, and kept the fifth in his mouth for about a quarter 
of an hour, when it also disappeared.” 

Sense of Hearing and Smelling in Fish —That fish have the power of 
hearing (observes the same writer), there can I think be nodoubt, as I have 
seen them suddenly move at the report of a gun, although it was impossi- 
ble for them to see the flash. They also appear to have the sense of smell- 
ing, as they will prefer paste and worms that have been prepared by parti- 
cular perfumes. 

Rapid Growth of Fish.—Three pike were sometime since taken out of 
a pond in Staffordshire belonging to Sir Jervoise Clark Jervoise, two of rer 
weighed 36 pounds each, and the other 35 pounds. The pond was fis o- 
every seven years, and supposing that store pike of six or seven sae s 
weight were left in it, the growth of the pike in question must have been at 
least four pounds a year. 
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ing fish. But the still water fish are no where more abundant than in France 

breeding being much enouraged, to furnish table for the days 
of their flesh-fasts, bottom fishing is therefore more practised than 
fly-fishing; inthe mavemeuntaiaess istricts, however, where the rivers run 


swiftly fly-fishing is followed with success, but neither the flies, nor the 


rod and line by which they are thrown, would meet with the approbation 
of a disciple of Cotton or Sir Humphrey Davy The manipulation of these 
artists 1s nevertheless in general better than their tackle, and they kill and 


Jand their fish . It has been a general observation of tourists 

in France, that the English flies are not in comm suited to the tastes of | 

the French poissons ; the red palmer, which in England is so killing at all 

times and in all seasons, is there almost inert. The May-fly likewise, 

is always unknown there, nor is the artificial one more pa. as ex- 

perience proves. in mnsiiein Wo 
> in Canada. 

Mr. Editor :—Annexed I send you a brief account of the past raci 
season in Canada, which may interest some of the readers of your valuable 
paper, who have visited this part of Her Majesty’s possessions. Canada, 
this year, boasts of horses of a better class than have ever before appeared 
upon its Turf, the progeny of Priam, Trustee, Rowton, Emancipation, and 
Margrave being conspicuous; with such sires on this side of the Atlantic, 
breeding has assumed a high caste, and many nursery stakes have been es- 
tablished in the country. Those wko have mainly supported the Canadian 
Turf this year, are Mr. Parisx, a resident of the United States, Mr. Boun- 
ron, of Toronto, and Capt. ALLeynx, 52d Regiment. The June meeting 
at Toronto opened the season, where Mr. Parish, with his first-rate horse, 
The Colonel, by Imp. Priam out of Imp. My Lady, by Comus, displayed his 
extraordinary powers, and won the chief events, beating, during the week, 
Mr. Boulton’s Rescue, by Imp. Emancipation, Capt. Alleyne’s Creepaway, 
by Imp. Priam, cum muiltis aliis. Time of two mile race 3 minutes, 47 se- 
conds ; very fast, considering the state of the course, which was heavy.— 
After a pleasant week, the sporting world parted to meet again at Montreal, 
where the ball opened with a grand match for 1,000 dollars, between Capt. 
Alleyne’s Tearaway, by Imp. Trustee, against Mr Parish’s Midas, by Imp. 
Rowton, two miles, 9st. 7lbs. each. The former was jockeyed by his a 
lant and sporting owner, and Mr. D’ Arcy, 89th Regt. rode Midas. Thou- 
sands of dollars changed hands on this event, as both horses have latel 
been bought from the States at stiff prices, in consequence of their hig 
character on the American Turf. Midas was unfortunately a little off some 
days previous to the match, and Tearaway, in consequence, won easily.— 
The Turf Club Purse of 100 sovs. was won by The Colonel, beating a small 
field ; the Garrison Race for 100 sovs. by Hit-or-miss, a promising 4 year 
old ; a fast mile race by America, by Imp. Trustee, besides several other 
good races, in which first-rate horses competed, including Grace Darling, 
by Trustee, Isidora, by Imp. Blacklock, Yellow Rose, Maria Peyton, Midas, 
Scuffler, Rescue, The Disowned, Daniel Webster, &c. &c. Niagara wound 
up the year where the same horses met again, and Capt. Alleyne, with 
Grace Darling and Rescue, won several events, including three plates of 
150 sovs, each. Upwards of 600 sovs. were subscribed to this meeting, a 
handsome sum, but rather inadequate to the great expense attendant upon 
travelling a race horse in this country, 800 miles separating tlre two extreme 
points where races are held; viz: Niagara and Quebeck, at which latter 
place, by the bye, a garrison meeting was held, Mr. D’ Arcy, 89th Regt.» 
winning three events out of four, with Hit-or-miss and Richmond. Our 
horses are now snugly housed for the winter, with every protection against 
frost and snow, and when welcome spring appears, will meet to fight their 
battles o’er again, an account of which shall be duly sent you by your con- 
stant reader, RAMBLER, 

Montreal, Oct. 28, 1845. Bell's Life. 





Olla Dodrida. 


Selections from late papers received at the Office of the N, York “‘ Spirit of the Times.” 








Bold Topers.—Some. time since, a laughable.yet rather verging on the 
tragical incident happened at an inn near the street d’ Auron at Bourges. 


| Several topers assembled in the lower room of the establishment, caroused 


over the divine juice of the vine with hymns, ad hoc when a sudden acci- 


'dent stopped in the middle their bacchanal chorus, The floor gave way 


beneath the gentlemen: who “ brought up” (what a providence) in the 
cellar. And do you think, says the Journal du Cher, that our intrepid 
rioters sought their escape ? ; 
Not they—smitten with an ardent zeal each seized his bottle, or his 
glass in steady grasp, and satisfied that they had not made shipwreck of 
the divine beverage in which they were so busily drowning all cares, at 
haphazard fell through upon the casks; those who sought them, found 
them quietly continuing their tipple, and songs so suddenly interrupted. 
Count Alphonso de N***, a young and ruined dandy, had been for some 
time in great straits, when one morning he was awakened by the arrival of 
an important letter; he opened it to recognise the handwriting of M’lle 
Alida G***, who had been his best love, and cost him his last possession 
of Berry ;—reading it hastily, he hurried to a friend rather worse off than 
himself, and exclaimed, “ Behold our good fortune! at least 2000 francs 
have dropped down from Heaven for us !” 

What do you mean? 

Why, Alida, my poor Alida, she has some good in her, that girl; she 
sends me back two superb animals, which cost me 4500 francs ; but read 
for yourself. 

And the Count held out the note which his friend perused eagerly. 

You have forgotten here to decypher Alida’s hand writing—you have 
mistaken e for a, (cheveux for chevaux)—look ! 

Oh Heaven, it is my hair she returns! 

But keeps your horses ! 


A Story of a Pickpocket.—The story below, from the Albany Citizen, 
may be authentic ; it is given as such, but we c-n hardly suppose there is 
a person living, so insensible over the pectoral muscles, as to permit his 
watch to be taken from him twice and he not feel it under the circumstan- 
ces detailed below;: 

A few weeks since, a gentleman at the Astor House, in New York, sud- 
dealy missed a gold watch, which was worth more to him than it could 
be to anybcdy else. He marvelled much at its absence, for ne knew he 
had only been in and out of the office and reading room of that hotel since 
he noted the hour by it. Inthe hope of recovering it, he advertised his 
loss and offered a reward of $50. The same day he received a note inform- 
ing him that he could have his watch by calling at a certain house in an 
obscure part of the city. After some little hesitation he resolved to go. 
The watch was too valuable to him to be given up without at least this at- 
tempt tu recover it. So he went. His call at the door was promptly an- 
swered bya very gentlemanly looking person, who, in reply to his inquiries, 
replied that he had in his possession the advertised watch, and that on pay- 
ment of the offered reward he would deliver it up. The looser promised to 
pay the $50, provided he was convinced the watch was his. [t was exhi- 
bited, ana the gentleman recognised it at once, paid the reward, and glad- 
ly placed the recovered treasure in its place in his vest pocket. As he 
was turning to go away he remarked : ’ 

“‘T am glad, as you may suppose, to get iy watch back again, but I should 
really be pleased to know how you took it from me.” 

«That | will inform you,” readily replied the pick-pocket. ‘ Do you 
remember holding an animated conversation with two other gentlemen in 
the reading-room of the Astor House on the morning you lost your watch ? 

**T do,” replied the looser. 

“« Well, do you also remember that a gentleman who stood close by, left 
his newspaper, drew near, and finally engaged in the discussion ? at 

* Very distinctly,” replied the other, “and also that he engaged in it 
with much warmth.” 

“ Precisely,” continued the narrator, “ and do you not remember that he 
at one time in his earnestness tapped you two or three times on the left 
breast thus /’(suiting the action to the word. ) 

“ Yes,” replied the gentleman. — 

“ Then I took your watch,” said the other, 

isappeared. , 
“The eiutlewen returned to the Astor, musing on this strange occurrence, 
and while relating it to some of his wondering friends, was astonished to 
find that his watch was again missing! When the adroit knight of the 
nimble fingers described how he had once filched from him his watch, he 
took it again! So the gentleman finally lost his watch, after having paid 
o the thief the reward for its recovery.” 

t 4Amusing.—Among the advertisements in a late. London paper, we read 
that ** Two sisters want washing ;” and that a spinster, articularly fond 
of children, wishes for two er three, or any other employment.” 

Adventure with a Bear.—A few weeks ago as Messrs. Brawn and Ayer 
were coming down the Sebec Lake, Piscataquis county, in this State,— 
with a load of shingles, in a batteau, they discoverd a Bear swimming !n oe 
water, and gave chase tohim, As they approached him the bear — ; 
upon them and showed belligerent symptoms, displaying a set of formidable 
teeth, and performed his evolutions with an activity that convinced them 


and turning shut the door 





Angling in France.—The sport of ing in France is not of the first 
order, th ipl tend ee CEs gy and in most instances the 


they had uo insignificant enemy to contend with. Being, however, 
with a small = they were not di ) to retreat. tome 
reached him he raised his fore feet and them on the side boat. 








hemanvent-8-ardis favorable to the genus salmo, and other fly tak- 


Ayer struck at him with the axe, but it glanced down his cheek cutting off 
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oaidl of it. Before he could strike another blow, Bruin was on board the 


izi yy the wrist ' i him a blow 
boat, and seizing Ayer by the wrist with his teeth, he struck 
with his paw hat tt flesh from his side to the ae at ee wet 
fell overboard together.’ The bear relin ished his hold and Ayer sun 
in the water. ‘And now,” said Brawn, “I begun to think it was time for 
me to be stitrin’ myself. The bear had canted the boat and let a couple 
of barrels of water in, and had like totumbled us all into the puddle to- 
gether, and shi were piled so there want much getting’ about, but 
as I seed the old feller swimmin’ round watin’ for Ayer to come up so as to 
make another grab at him, I swung the boat round a little, and shoved 
myself. At'that the bear came grintin’ towards me as lovin’ as a meat axe. 
I had nothin’ but a paddle to defend myself with, but,I gin him a wipe with 
with it over the nose, and he shook his head and souffed a little, and 
kinder turned broad side to me; soT hit him again, and he;made off. I d 
jest time to give him a friendly lick on the hinder by the way of a partin 
salute, and the varmint was out of my reach, makin’ his way across the 
pond. : : . 
Ayer had been coming up and goin’ down two or three times, and was 
dima sinkin’ for the leat tins, when I made a grab at him and catched 
him by the hair, and hauled him in, He’d got to be good for nothin’ 
by this time, for he couldn’t help himself. here he lay as drippin 
| wet as a drowned rat and as bloody as a stuck pig. _ He had lost his 
hatchet in his grappling with the bear, and we had nothin’ to fight with. 
| couldn’t make much headway alone with the boat and the shingles and 
two barrels.of water, so we lost the bear. I tacked about and ran ashore— 


got Ayer up to Steras’s and left him to have his scratchea dressed, and hired 


with the shingles. But,” added he, “ if ever that 
EE ee eae on the Sebec Pond he’ll find me ready to give 


him a blue pill from the barrel of my old fusee.” 





or Mapacascar.—The recent affair at Madagascar naturally 
Phong to that island. After New Holland, it is the largest island in 
the world. Its length is about 900 miles ; and its central part is about 409 
miles in breadth. It is supposed to contain about 250,000,000 or 300,000,000 
of acres. The climate and soil are generally, hiyhly favourable to vegetation, 
including all the choicest productions, of the tropical regions. It is rich in 
minerals, particularly in the metals, with forests of fine timber, and, not im- 
probably, fields of coal. Its geographical position renders it capable of becom. 
ing one of the richest portions of the globe. In attempting to bring its bar- 
baric sovereign to reason, a better way may be found than that of attacking 
valueless towns and useless forts on the coast. The capital must be reached 
or threatened ; but to accomplish this by marching a force through the marshes 
is clearly impossible, or most hazardons. Is there any other way? In the 
common maps, a river rising not very far from the capital, and within the heal- 
thy region, is conducted, by mapmakers to the sea on the west side of the island 
near the 20th degree of south latitude ; but it is supposed by others, that this river 
instead of running west, runs north, and falls into the sea about the 16th degree of 
south latitude ; and it is supposed to be navigable to within four or five 
days’ journey of the capital. This river, it ie said, was once fr: quented by Arab 
vessels, and a fair was held at the point where it ceased to be navigable for 
boats, &c. Radama’s father. and afterwards Radama himself, becoming jea- 
lous of this near approach of foreigners, prohibited this traffic, and endea- 
voured to conceal the real course of the river. Should the admiral or the 
governor of Mauritins wish for certain information concerning it, they may find 
fogisive natives of Madagascar in the island of Mohilla, near Johanna, who 
would gladly act as explorers.— South African. 





A Wo r In Sueep’s Cioruine —In crossing the mountains near Tolosa, 
Marshal Lannes’ horse fell upon the frost, and rolled heavily over him. Se- 
verely brused, the means used for his relief by Buron Larrey, Napoleon’s surg- 
eon, were as singular ar they proved successful. He was carried to Vittoria 
in a state of great danger, his body covered with those discolorations which 
show that the small vessels ofthe skin were ruptured, the abdomen swollen, 
the extremities cold, suffering acute, and with all the symptoms of inflamma- 
tion in the intestines from the shock and the pressure. A large sheep having 
been first stunned by a blow on the neck, was immediately flayed, the reeking 
skin was soon wound round the Marshal's body, while his limbs were wrapped 
in warm flannels, and some cups of weak tear were given him. He felt im- 
mediate relief, complaining only of a painful sense of suffocation, and of the 
manner in which the skin seemed to attract every part wherewith it was in 
contact ; in the course of ten minutes he was asleep. When he awoke, after 
two hours the body was steaming with perspiration ; the dangerous symptoms 
were relieved, and on the fifth day he was able to mount his horse and follow 
the army.—Southey’s History of the Peainsular War. 





Beer.—The celebrated Professor Liebig says, that wine, spirits, and beer, 
are necessary principles for the important process of respiration; and it would 
seem that the stomachs of all mankind, teetotallers included, will secrete those 
articles from the food which is eaten. We see frequently interesting evi- 
dence of this fact in the case of a horse, after a feed of corn, resuming his jour- 
ney with readiness and energy, although quite knocked up and out of breath 
a few minutes before. The simple fact is, that the horse c mverts the corn in- 
to beer, which facilitates his power of respiration, and gives him fresh vivacity. 
If any man is resolved to carry out total abstinence strictly, he must refuse 
every sort of vegetable food, even bread itself; for ali such diet contains more 
or less alcohol. In the “ Geographical Society's Journul” (vol. ii. p. 286), it 
1s recorded that during a severe winter on the west coast of Africa, the crew of 
the Aina suffered so much from scurvy, that the least scratch had the ten- 
dency to become a dangerous wound. Captain Belcher states, that ‘ fish diet 
was found to aggravate the complaint ; and it is worthy of remark, that when 
our ships used to suffer so much from scurvy stockfish was a portion of their 
allowance. The only thing which appeared materially to check the disease 
was beer made of the essence of malt and hops; and | feel sa‘isfied that a gen- 
eral issue of thison the coast of Africa would be very salutary, and have the 
effect especially of keeping up the constitutions of men subjected to heavy 
‘abour in boats.” —Quurterly Journal of Agriculture. 

PaLanquin TRAVELLING IN INDIA —Well, off I started. I had four nights’ 
journey—stopping during the heat of the day at small bungalows erected by 
government for the convenience of those unfortunates who are compelled, like 
myself, by some urgent reason to make a journey in the hot season The first 
night was oppressive and sultry to a degree, the second was a little cooler, and 
all the different innocent reptiles were enjoying themselves. The frogs croaked 
so loud that sleep was out of the question, even had it not been for the snakes, 
who seemed to have taken a partienlar fancy to the road that night, and kept 
coming under my bearers’ feet, and they very obligingly threw me down every 
time they saw one. Five times in one hour did they throw me down, and 
scream out, * snake, lady, snake,” and though I was not furt. still you will al- 
1 w it was not pleasant However I reached the house of our old friend, Har- 
ry E——, at the end of that night, and after a comfortable day’s rest, again | 
started. When I had gone about ten miles I felt sure we were going to have 
a thunder storm, which came on violently very soon. The pouring rain speed- 
ily extinguished my torch, and we were in perfect darkness, excepting from the 
flashes of lightning—then came the thunder exactly over our heads, and then 
the bearers said they must put me down and wait ; however, 1 insisted on be. 
ing taken into a village which we were just entering, and on being placed under 
the projecting roof of a house until the storm should be over, for the rain was 
so violent that I feared the palanquin might be wet through, which would have 
been the means of giving my child a return of his fever. So they did as I 
told them, and, after about an hour and a half’s delay, we started again, and 
finished that night's journey without any other interruption. The last night we 
went on very well, and arrived at day-break at the small bungalow built just 
at the foot of the hill I cannot describe to you the beauty of these hills, ris- 
ing at once from the flat plains beneath them—so green when all around them 
is borntap and withered—the change is instantaneous. Before you have as- 
cended a quarter of a mile, there is scarcely a tree that you have seen below, 
and the cold increases rapidly ; besides the beauty of all around you the 
change in the climate does you good at once, and you feel revived, strengthen- 
ed, and happier, long before you reach the station, Simlah. which is about forty 
miles from the foot of the first range of hills. The whole forty miles is one 
continued ascent and descent, far too steep to allow of any wheeled convey- 
ances, and instead of a palanquin, ladies are carried by the hill-men in a kind 
of covered arm chair We perform this distance in about sixteen hours; gen- 


— riding do not take more than six or seven.—Dublin University Maga 





v1 _ TABLE TALK OF ROBERT HALL. 

_ “Se conversations of Robert Hall abounded in wit, fine discriminations of 
c — er, anJ profound estimate of eminent authors. It would not be diffi- 
oa to fill many pages with these, but our limits forbid more than two or 
: ree ee rege On being asked if he had read the life of Bishop Watson, 
one tee he had. yer Sepretigl Se as it lowered his estimate of the Bish. 

. , ex i - 
Raps 2 / eta, nit d his reluctance to enlarge up 


on the subject ; him! He married publ . 
in hi seemed ; public vir 
ety wie en bat for ever afterwards to be quarrelling with 


hen Christmas Evans, a celebrated Wel 7 i 
al he was talki to Mr. A all about ane, Wish ! : 0s agent he said 
ery copious ex + “Howl! wish,” . as 

Dr. Gill’s works had been peng Welsh !”— | wah toy Ne Moy 
phed Hall,“ I wish they had, with all my heart, for then I should never have 


read them. 





They are a continent of mud, sir.” On some one obseryj 

him that his animation increased with his years, he exclaimed— Indeed ' Shan 
I am like touchwood, the more decayed the easier fired.” An extensive 
corn-factor in London met him at the house of a friend in Cambridge, who ob. 
served that Mr. Hall was very silent at table, and looked very suspiciously at 
the stranger. On his leaving the room, Hall said —* Who is that person, sir,”’ 
His friend informed him he was an eminent corn-dealer. “ Do you transact any 
business with him, sir?”—* Yes.”—‘ Have you sold him anything to-day 

sir?”—Yes, a la quantity of corn.”—“TI am sorry for it; that man is a 
regve, sir.””—“ Oh, you are quite mistaken, Mr. Hall; he is highly respectable 

and can obtain credit to any amount in this market.”—* I don: care for that. 
sir; get your account settled as soon as you can, and never do any more busi. 
ness with him.”” The event verified his physiognomical sagacity. In about 
twelve months afterwards this very person defrauded his creditors and fled the 
country. His opinion of Barrow was thus expressed :—“ He ig very imper- 
fect as a preacher, sir. His sermons are fine lectures on moral philosophy ; 
but they might have been heard by any man for years together without his 
receiving any just views of his situation as a sinner, or any comprehensive 
knowledge of the leading doctrines of the gospel, All his appeals were direc- 
ted to one faculty: he only addressed himself to the understanding, he left the 
affections and emotions untouched. Hence, from ‘one faculty being kept in 
constant and exclusive exercise, he is read with extreme fatigue. I never 
could read his productions long together.”’ One of the company said, *‘ But 
you must allow, sir, that he exhausts his subject.” —* Yes, he does that com- 
pletely. sir, and his reader at the same time.” Weare aware, however, of the 
rapid evaporation which takes place in the spirit of such details when commit- 
ted to paper, and shall therefore desist. The eye, the tone, the manner, are 
all absent. To give them is like painting Niagara, neither the soand nor. the 
motion are there.—North British Review. 


THE MAN WITH THE MOUSTACHES. 
It was a warm Saturday afternoon in August, that a horseman turned to 
the Inn that fronts the steepleless Meeting House of a small village in the 
interior of New England. As usual, in the warm Saturday afternoons of 








especial charge he had always 











THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


In the year 1687, during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, a prisone 
of State was conducted to the fortress of St. Margaret, an isla on the 
Mediterranean coast of France. The name of the individual and the cause 
of his imprisonment were unknown. He appeared to be in the prime of 
life, his stature was tall, his fi handsome and commanding, and he had 
the air of a person of distinction. He was strongly guarded, and was ac- 
companied by the Governor of the fortress, who performed near his person 
the duties of a domestic, and who appeared to treat him with great defer- 
ence. Unusual precautions had been taken to prevent the recognition of 
the prisoner: he travelled in a chair covered with oil-cloth; no one, ex- 
cept the Governor, was suffered to approach him; and his guards had re- 
ceived orders to shoot him if he attempted to address himself to any per- 
son on the road. But the circumstance which excited the most curiosity, 
was, that the head of this mysterious personage was constantly enveloped 
in a black mask, constructed of iron and whalebone ribs covered with yel- 
vet, and secured behind the head with a-padlock. After a confinement of 
eleven years in the fortress of St. Margaret, this masked prisoner was con- 
veyed, with the same extraordinary precautions, to the Bastille, where he 
was detained in solitary imprisonment until the day of his death, which 
took place suddenly on the 19th ef November, 1703. Immediately after 
his interment, all traces of his existence were carefully effaced ; the silver 
plate, and the metal utensils which he had in use, were melted down; his 
wearing apparel, bedding and furniture, together with the doors, windows, 
and the entire wood-work of his chamber, were burnt; the paving of the 
floor was taken up and new laid; the ceiling destroyed ; the walls scraped 
away to the solid stone-work and plastered afresh; and a rigid search was 
made into every crevice, where it was thought possible he might have con- 
cealed some written memorial. During the long captivity of this myste- 
rious prisoner—a captivity which endured for nearly a quarter of a century 
—ho one was permitted to have access to him save his confessor, a phy- 
sician, and the Governor of the Bastille, M. de Saint-Mars, under whose 
continued. The only particulars which 
could be learned concerning him, were, that he appeared resigned to his 








Summer, the male portion of the villagers were assembled at the tavern, 
some drinking punch like water, and others—the regular ‘‘ old soakers,’’ 
discussing the merits of pure “* New England.” Some were stretched out 
half asleep, and if the truth must be told, half intoxicated, under the shade | 
of two venerable elms, which overlooked the highway in the front of the | 
little Inn, while others were seated in the window seats of the bar-room, | 
gravely arguing upon matters spiritual and political. 

But the unusual appearance of a stranger, roused every one into the atti- | 
tude of curiosity. e was mounted on an elegant horse, and as he reined 
him up before the door, every eye was turned 
what tall—with a diminutive waist, which would have answered to the si- 
militude of Falstaff's—* an Eagle’s talon”—and legs of most inordinate 
length, furnished with a close covering of light cloth—looking for all the 
world, like a couple of ox-goads with eel skins drawn overthem. His dark 
frock finely contrasted with his light vest and open bosom ornamented with 
pearl studs and glittering safety chains. A broad stock of black silk, ele- 
vated his chin to an angle of forty-five degrees, and supported a collar of 
linen starched to the stiffness of sheet-iron, and which protruded on each 
side of his chin like the horn of a Rhinoceros. Above, a huge pair of 


inch or two of his chin, over which the tonsorial implements had evidently 


which bristled fiercely upward and covered a moiety of either cheek. 
hat was most exquisitely small, cone-like, and pitched with admirable ef- 
fect upon the left side of his head, while huge masses of hair tumbled up 
carelessly at his temples, which were left wholly uncovered. 

The stranger dismounted and entered the Inn, without deigning a glance 
to the right or left 
whisper, to his companions. ‘‘ Look at his beard !,” said another. ‘Oh! | 
what legs!” said a third. One after another the loungers gave in their | 
opinions, and none could agree as to the precise character of the walking | 
phenomenon before them. An old sailor said it was a Turkish Bashaw— | 
while an itinerant preacher as strenuously affirmed that the being who had | 
appeared “in such a questionable shape,” was none other than the famvuus 
Lorenzo Dow. 

The stranger had in the meantime reached the centre of the bar-room. 
Elevating a glass to his eye, he looked around, for the first time, upon the 
company, *‘ Landlord,” said he, ‘* show me my room, and let me have sup- 
per immediately.” 

“* Our supper is just ready,” said the landlord, “‘will you take a seat with | 


| 
| 


his hair, until it stood out as wildly as the locks of a Lapland wind-stealer. 


upon him. He was some- | 





** He’s a Spaniard or a Portuguese,” said one, in a low | 





us ?” 


The man of moustache and whisker took off his hat, ran his fingers through | prisoner beyond the possibility of a doubt. 


| was Count Matthioli, Minister Plenipotentiary of Ferdinand Charles the 


fate, that he displayed great fondness for lace and fine linen, and that he 
amused his solitude by playing on the guitar. He wore constantly in pri- 
son the singular mask by which his features were concealed, even the phy- 
sicians, who had at different times attended on him, were never suffered to 
see his face: one of these—the surgeon of the Bastille—has described him 
as a finely shaped man of a brown complexion, with a musical voice. 
Many marvellous stories were told of him; and it was the current popular 
belief that the mask which he was doomed to wear was a head-piece of 
solid iron inextricably riveted on his person. 

This was the famous “* Man in the Iron Mask” of the French historians, 
who were unable, for more than a century, to penetrate the mystery in 
which his real name and condition were shrouded. 

Who was “ the Man in the Iron Mask ?” 

That he was a great personage seemed evident, 


from the respect with 
which he was treated, and from the 


recautions used to prevent the dis- 


covery of his features; and yet no individual of exalted rank was missing 


| 


in Europe, at the period of the first appearance in France, of this mysteri- 


/ous prisoner, The cause of his detention in captivity was a secret, in the 


whiskers extended from ear to ear, with the trifling exception of a square | 


; 
| 


sole keeping of the Sovereign, and of a few great officers of State: it was 
believed that even the Governor of the Bastille was ignorant of {the name 


recently passed. His upper lip was garnished by enormous moustaches, and rank of his masked prisoner. 


His | 


Three successive Kings of France had followed the Iron Mask to the 
tomb ; and his identity continued to be an unfathomable mystery. In the 
tempest on the great Revolution which followed, and which shattered to 
atoms the frame-work of the old French monarchy, it seemed probable that 
this State secret had finally perished. In the mean time, the curiosity of 
the public had been much wrought on, by the romantic mystery which en- 
veloped the affair; many volumes were written, and various conjectures 
hazarded, as to what historical personage was entitled to the appellation of 
**the Iron Mask.” The conjecture which met with most favor, was that 
advanced by Voltdire—that the masked prisoner was an elder brother— 
uterine and illegitimate—of Louis the Fourteenth ; the known circumstan- 
ces of the case, seemed to adapt themselves better to this, than to any other 
one of the theories suggested; but it was a plausible conjecture merely, 
unsupported by proofs ; and Historians of Modern Europe continued, in the 
nineteenth century, to ask the question—who was ‘the Man in the Iron 
Mask ?” 

The impenetrable mist, which so long concealed this shadowy personage 
has at last been dispelled; a search, instituted for the purpose into the ar- 
chives of the Government, during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, by a 
French writer, M. Delort, has established the name and rank of this State 
** The Man in the Iron Mask” 


‘* Sir,” said he, “I am a gentleman, and I choose to eat alone,” and he | Fourth, Duke of Mantua 


looked around on the company with the most sovereign contempt. 


From this there was, of course, no appeal, and the man of whiskers was 


shown to his apartment, and supper was prepared agreebly to his directions. 
The waiting maid was none other than the fair daughter of the innkeeper | 
—a girl in her seventeenth year, with a bright black eye, and dark natural | 
ringlets. The whiskered gentleman, as the bright Hebe seated herself at the | 
table, to wait upon his gastronomic operations, stared at her for some time 
with the most provoking assurance. The girl blushed up to the dark shadow 
of her ringlets. 

** You are a handsome girl,’ said the gentleman at length. 

The fair waiter blushed yet deeper—and tried to smile away her confu- 
sion. Luckily for her, the substantial fare of the table at that moment 
caught the eye of her admirer, and completely occupied all his faculties for 
the next half hour. The supper finished the stranger arose, strutted to the | 
glass—pinched up his dickey and twisted his moustaches into a stil] fiercer | 
erection. 

“Ha! my pretty miss,” said he, as he flung his arm around the neck | 
of the fair waiter, who in the performance of her household duties had | 
chanced to meet him—“ you’re too handsome for a country girl” And he 
bent his whiskers to her face, as he attempted to kiss her. 

The moustaches would unquestionably have suffered had not the fair one’s | 
hands been filled with the emptied dishes of the supper table 





As it was | 
she bounced out of the room in high dudgeon: and our somewhat discon- | 
certed hero was left to his own reflections during the rest of the evening. | 

The girl, as was undoubtedly her duty, iznmediately related the circum- | 
stances of the offence she had received at the hands of the whiskered tra- | 
veller, to the keeper of her father’s bar-room, who had for some time been | 
her acknowledged lover. She should not have cared so much about it she | 
said, if the fellow had looked and acted like a Christian ; but to have such | 
a good for nothing looking heathen poking his head in her face, was what | 
she wouldn’t bear nor touch to—she wouldn’t, she knew she wouldn’t. The | 
twain forthwith resolved upon vengeance, and that very night was fixed for | 
its execution, 

It was midnight—all was still in the inn, save that here and there the so- 
rorous noise of some uneasy slceper, ‘* made the night hideous” with som- | 
niferous melody. The stranger in moustaches had fallen into a quiet sleep, 
with his pillow so adjusted as to prevent any collision with the hairy ap- | 
pendages of his countenance. He was roused into consciousness by the | 
entrance of the stout bar-keeper and his pretty waiter of the preceding even- 
ing. He rubbed his eyes and raised himself half upright. The bar-keep- 
er placed a basin of warm water, a shaving box and razors, and a huge pair 
of sheep shears upon the stand at the bedside. 

_“* What do you want ?” demanded the whiskered gentleman in a tone va- 
cillating between resolution and terror. 

‘* To shave you,” was the laconic reply. 

In vain the dandy remonstrated, swore and wept by turns—the bar-keep- 
er was inexorable. Brandishing his naked razor he commanded him to be 
quiet, under the penalty of a clipped weasand. Exhausted by agitation and 
terror, our unfortunate hero sunk down on his pillow, and suffered the brush 
to pass over his countenance without restraint. The girl with a grin of 
the most exquisite satisfaction, held the light, while her lover applied his 
dull and jagged razor, to the hairy honors of the stranger. Whisker and 
moustache feil one after another—all beautiful as they were, and deeply 
treasured as they had been. The wretched dandy, like the wounded Ro- 
bespierre, lay with his eyes closed, and silent, save when a dull groan or 
smothered curse told when the tonsorial instrument acted in the double 
capacity of clearing knife and stump digger. 

‘“* Now for his hair, Jane,” said the barber, and the formidable sheep- 
shears went clipping amid the curled and perfumed locks of our hero. In 
a few moments he was left whiskerless and hairless—an excellent candi- 
date for a wig. ‘‘ Good night to you Mister !” said the barber, as he gath- 
ered up his apparatus and left the room, “the next time you attempt to 
kiss a country girl you will have a smooth face for it. 

The next morning, at breakfast, inquiries were made relative to the gen- 
tleman in whiskers—and the landlord on entering his room in the morn- 
ing, found it completely vacated. The hero had disappeared, leaving no- 
thing but his hair behind. The other stated that just at daylight a wild- 


looking, bald-headed being came rushing into the stable and demanded his 
horse. It was no sooner furnished than he threw himself into the saddle 
and plunged into the highway with the 
facts of the case soon ap 
with the moustaches, be 


of life and death. The 

» and the melancholy mishap of the dandy 

became a standing subject of merriment to the te- 
N E. Review. 

















nants and loungers of the inn. 


The seizure and imprisonment of Count Matthioli, was a personal act of 


revenge on the part of Louis the Fourteenth. The Count, in consideration 


| of a large bribe, had secretly pledged himself to Louis to induce the Duke 


of Mantua, his Sovereign, to allow the introduction of a Foreign garrison 
into Casale, a strongly fortified town in the Duke’s dominions, and the key 
of the north of Italy. But the military possession of this important strong- 
hold, was coveted as eagerly hy the Spaniards, as by the ambitious I’rench 
monarch ; and the intriguing Italian, tempted probably by the offer of a still 
heavier bribe, entered afterwards into a series of secret negotiations, having 
for their object the surrender of the same fortress into the hands of the 
Court of Spain. On the discovery of his treachery, the vindictive Louis 
determined on taking signal vengeance. Matthwoli, having been artfully in- 
veigled beyond the Italian frontier, was arrested by a secret agent of the 
l'rench King, and hurried to the prison of Pignerol. 


The necessity of the extraordinary precautions adopted to prevent the 
recognition of Matthioli’s features, are obvious: although comparatively 
an insignificant personage, he was, at the time of his seizure, the Plenipo- 
tentiary of a sovereign Prince, and his imprisonment was an atrocious vio- 
lation of the law of nations: moreover, it was essential to the maintenance 
of amicable relations with the Duke of Mantua—a state of affairs necessary 
to the plans of the ambitious French King—that the former should be kept 
in ignorance of the kidnapping of his diplomatic agent; and these reasons 
continued in force during the whole lifetime of Matthioli; for at the period 
of his death in the Bastille, Louis the Fourteenth and the Duke of Mantua 
were still living. ; ' 

Notwithstanding the duplicity of which Matthioli was guilty, his tragi- 
cal fate excites deep commiseration, He expiated a single act of diploma- 
tic treachery by the most dreadful of all punishments—solitary imprison- 
ment for life: the documents discovered show, that in the first years of his 
captivity, his intellect gave way under the horrors of this infliction. The 
offence given by this ill-fated man, bore no proportion to the terrible ven- 
geance wreaked on his person by the baffled ambition of a vindictive mo- 
narch ; and this cruel and tyrannical act is a deadly stain on the character 
of the magnificent Louis the Fourteenth. ; 

It is of course desirable, in matters of History, that Truth should prevail 
over error and illusion; yet many will regret the dissipation of the ro- 
mantic interest, which, for a century and a half had invested this strange 
enigma in the annals of France; and the writer, we fear, has performed an 
unthankful labor in identifying with an obscure Italian intriguer the mys- 
terious Historical personage of ‘* the Man of the Iron Mask ” 

From the Frankfort Commonwealth. 

Note—The documents, proving the discovery of the true name of the State Prison 
er called the Iron Mask, are contained in a work published at Paris, entitled ‘‘ Histoire 
de Homme au Masque de Fer, par J. Delort.” 
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NAPOLEON’S RETURN FROM ELBA. 


God for his mercy! what a tide of woes 
Comes rushing on this woeful land at once !—SuaxsrrarRe. 











Leaving the British regiments on their march to the Belgian capital, we 
must for a short time recall the reader’s attention to a singular event which 
threatened to alter the destinies of Europe. 

Buonaparte had returned from exile, and re-ascended the throne of the 
Bourbons amidst the acclamations of the soldiery—and if not with the ap- 
probation, at least with the tacit assent of the people of France. The splen- 
did victories of the campaigh of 1814 were rendered useless by this unex- 
pected occurrence. Europe would be convulsed anew—the blood of her 
bravest must flow afresh—and the wearied soldier would resume his har- 
ness, and once more hurry to the field. 

No event in past history parrallels that of Napoleon: reverses never fell 
on any more severely ; and, in the annals of conquerors, the strangest story 
was his own. Fortune appeared to have placed him upon a_ pinnacle of 
pride, merely to mark her mutability. Hurled from the sovereignty of half 
the world, his star lost its ascendency, apparently to rise no more; when 
lo! the captive of Elba returned—the purple was offered to him by the 
united voice of the empire—and, as if legions sprang at his bidding from 
the earth, he took the field again, the leader of a devoted army. 

The first care of the French emperor was to restore the military power 
of the kingdom, which the disastrous campaigns of Russia and Leipsic had 
miserably curtailed. The memory of past victories was recalled—and mar- 
tial glory, that powerful touchstone to national ager te displayed in 
tempting lustre to win the people to his standard. male aoe 
capable of bearing arms was called out by ordinances and decrees ; while 























so often in the pi utherr opepece . 

Nor was it attachment to Napoleon’s person — 
military portion of the empire to that enthusiastic display ot ! : 
which they marked the seturn.of their exiled emperor, National vanity 
and wounded pride were undoubtedly exciting causes. In the last disas- 

trous years of Napoleon’s power, the French armies had been driven a 
the scenes of their brightest triumphs, by an enemy they had ga 
humbled and despised. They saw a mighty territory, acquired by ~ ve 

victory, torn from their grasp —their heegom lessened to its ancient ~— 
—and ‘ beautiful France” despoiled of her conquests and de nuded uf her 
glory. : 

Had it ever been doubted that Buonaparte was the idol of the French na- 
tion, the strange events which occurred from his landing in the Gulf of 
Juan, to his departure from France to join the army of the North, would 
have dispelled it. : 

His march upon the capital was only delayed to receive the homage of 
the towns he traversed; and the te mporary suspension of power seemed 
to have more closely united him to the people. On the Ist of March he 
landed in the department of the Var, and ov the 19th entered the Palace 
of Fontainbleau, in less than a fortnight from the time his landing at Can- 
nes had been promulgated to the Parisians. 

Three hours before Nap oleon’s arrival Louis had abandoned his capital. 
Every thing connected with his fiight betrayed imbecility and dismay 
The secretaire containing the private correspondence of his late brother 
and the Duchess d’ Angouleme was forgotten in his haste; and private 

memorials of. family affection, with secret State papers, were found in the 
Tuilleries after his departure. He hurried from a kingdom unwilling to 
obey his feeble rule, and crossing the French frontiers, entered Ghent at- 
tended by a single dragoon. 

Early that morning, the news of his rival’s flight was communicated to 
Napoleon at Fontainbleau. It would have been expected that he would 
have resumed his abdicated throne—and, with all the splendor of military 
display, announce his triumphal return to the good citizens of Paris; but 
he declined the parade—and while thousands were waiting to hail his ap- 
proach, that master spirit passed the dignitaries of the court and the rep- 
resentatives of the municpal bodies, and alighted quietly at the Tuilleries. 
Pressing with great difficulty through the immense crowd, he was borne 
in the arms of his aids-de-camp to his private apartments, where his sisters 
Julia and Hortense, with the chief officers of the household, had assem- 
bled to receive the exile of Elba. 

Although the fatigue of a rapid march from the Gulf of Juan might have 
required a season of repose, the night of his return was spent in consulta- 
tion with his ministers and friends. On the next morning he reviewed the 
troops, and, forming them into squares, harangued them with his customary 
animation. In return, his address was answered by oaths of fidelity, and 
assurances of unaltered attachment to him and his family. 

The tide of Napoleon’s fortune rolled prosperously on, all resistance to 
his authority was at an end ; and on the 17th of April the cannons of the 
batteries saluted him undisputed sovereign of all within the ancient bound- 
aries of France. 

But Buonaparte was not insensible to the danger of the position in which 
even his success had placed him. His overtures to the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the European sovereigns at Vienna were disdainfully rejected; 
and his celebrated letter to the English Regent returned with an unbroken 
seal. He felt that a tremendous storm was about to burst, and determined 
resistance alone could save him. No time was therefore lost in organizing 
a military force commensurate to the threatened danger ; and extraordinary 
commissioners were despatched to the respective divisions of the empire to 
enforce the operations of the royal decree. That splendid corps, the Im- 
perial Guard, was re-established; an immense artillery, the most powerful 
arm of the French army, by which half its victories had been won, was 
collected ; the cavalry were remounted and increased ; and all the materiel 
for the field, completed in a space of time which bore testimony to the un- 
bounded energy of Napoleon. 

None knew the effect of theatric and military display upon the national 
feeling of France better than their emperor ; and, accordingly, a spectacle 
of great splendor was got up. A Champ de Mai was arranged ; and, to add 
to the importance of the ceremony, the ‘‘ Acte additionnel aux Constitu- 


tions del’ Empire” was prepared, and this occasion was selected to give it 
in form to the nation. Maxwell’s Stories of Waterloo. 


Another Forum of “ Punch.” 


PUNCH’S PRIVY COUNCIL. 
(From our Sworn Reporter.) 

Sir Robert Peel.—My Lords and Gent]emen,—it is not often that I look 
into the newspapers, but having lately peeped into some of them, I hope I 
den’t offend the prejudices of any one present ii I say—lI fearthere isa 
failure of the potato crop. 

Duke of Wellington.—Much exaggerated. 
anything. If a failure, what of it? 

Sir Robert.—Why, don’t you think, my Lord Duke—mind, I have no 
wish to be precipitate in anything: no; I think it always shows greater ad- 
dress to run after a calamity than to stop it—nevertheless, don’t you think 
we may begin to consider the future propriety of some day or the other— 
with famine, as it were, menacing us—to consider the propriety, I say, of 
gradually opening the ports ? 

Sir Edward Knatchbull.—My dear Sir Robert! 
tutions of our country! Our blessed Constitution! Church and State! 
The House of Brunswick! A bold peasantry, our country’s pride! Well, 
you do surprise me! Open the ports! And as that Molesworth said—but 
you may expect anything of a man who reads Hobbes—open the ports, and 
who'll shut them again? It’s a virtual repeal of the Corn Laws; and they 
once repealed, how are we to pay our daughters’ dowries—our wives’ pin- 
money? Think of pin-money, Sir Robert. 

Sir James Graham.—lIt’s very true: they do say potatoes have failed in 
Ireland. But with O’Connell there, who’s to believe anything that comes 
from that country ? 

Lord Lyndhurst.—If the potatoes are rotten at heart, it’s only because 
O’Connell’s been making Repeal speeches to them. And then for the Irish, 
are they not aliens in—— 

Lord Stanley.—Now, my cear Lyndhurst, be quiet on that point. They 
are aliens; but don’t say so. Let us stick to potatoes. If the crop has 
failed 

Sir James.—Pooh, pooh ! if it has—the starch is allright. And people 
may live very well on starch and—resignation. Besides, I’m convinced of 
it, hunger is only a vulgar habit—a wretched prejudice of the common peo- 
ple; nothing more. 

The Duke.—Good deal of that true, Graham. Tried it in Spain. Sol- 
diers there lived on chesnuts. Lived well. Fought like devils. 

Sir Robert.—Nevertheless, to return to the opening of the ports—— 

Earl of Aberdeen.—I’m just thinking we cannot be too deliberate. 

Earl of Haddingten —Certainly not. Besides, if the poor are hungry, 
why can’t they, like sailors on short allowance, why can’t they chew to- 
bacco? 

Sir Robert.—That never struck me: again, as the Noble Earl says, we 
cannot be too deliberate. Besides, there’s the sliding-scale, and Parliament 
must meet in February. Well, wheat may go up—so there’s a great load 
taken from my mind. By-the-bye, what beautiful weather we’ve had for 

November ! 

The Duke.—Very. Seven this morning saw a butterfly. 

_ Duke of Buccleuch.—They say gooseberry bushes are actually shoot- 
ing. ’ 
Eari of Ripon.—Shouldn’t wonder. 
(4nd, with this remarkable observation of the Noster Barw’s, the 
Council broke up. 


FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, 

The most thrilling sensation has been created in the circles of ton, in the 
neighbourhood of Lambeth, by the sudden disappearance of Miss Sophia 
Sarah Smith, the young and lovely scion of the House of Coburg. The 
young lady must have quitted Coburg House while her illustrious sire was 
measuring a remnant of ribbon. She was observed to walk very quickly 
a West End ’bus, where she was received by a military-looking gentleman 
in blue, with his face muffled up in a cape made of oil-skin. They got 
down at Charing Cross ; and the waterman on the stand, knowing Miss 
Smith, made an observation to the crossing-sweeper, who knew the com- 
panion of her flight, and at once pronounced him to be Sergeant Tims of 
the Metropolitan Police Force. A cab was in waiting at Trafalgar Square, 
with instructions to take the runaways an eightpenny fare in the direction 

pping. 

We must now return to Mr. Smith, who, on retiring to tea, missed his 
daughter. His first impulse was to go distracted ; but his second resolution 
was to go nowhere neal be had finished his tea, when he gave vent to his 
poolinge in a flood of hand-bills. In the mean time, the runaways had 

cen united in wedlock by the Registrar of the district; and young Tims, 
who had got leave of absence for two hours, returned to his seat asif noth- 
ing had happened. 

eTgeant Tims is the son of old Tims, which is some alleviation to the 
sufferings of the head of Coburg House, who bears it as well as can be ex- 
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ec un entleindr sa are : orite ith his Spector, and 
has distinguished himself at the taking of several pi¢kpo ne 
_ aways first met at Baron Nathan’s, on the occasion of the celebrated Polka 
| des ufs bei danced by that distinguished man, at the same soirée in 
: which he introduced the Tarantella des Tea-things. 
Fleet Street Redivivus.—Fleet Street is itself again. The cabs enjoy 
their caily promenade once more, and saunter along as leisurely as if they 
, Were monarchs of all they surveyed. The omnibuses, also, walk over the 
course, and advertising carts revolve on their orbits as slowly as they can, 
| so that those ‘who run, may read.” The turnpikeman is at his lamp-post 
again at the corner of Chancery Lane. He chases carts with an ardour 
which goes far to prove that his mind, to say nothing of his legs, has gaia- 
ed considerably in elasticity during the late long vacation. The duties of 
this industrious official are enormous We have frequently watched him 
running the whole length of Fleet Street in pursuit of an evading twopence, 
and have trembled lest, in the ardour of the chase, he should tumble into 
one of the precipitous ravines that have skirted, for weeks, the margin of 
the common sewer. The Trustees of the City Tolls should in mercy pro- 
vide him with a horse, or, at least, a velocipede. Perhaps the shorter way, 
however, would be to abolish the toll altogether. In that case, the indefa- 
tigable turnpikeman will be entitled to compensation ; and, if there is such 
a thing as justice in the City, it should not be a penny less than what was 
given to the Six Clerks, 


A paragragh Written in a Railway Carriage.—A mScpe Ptsheemg}p 
hawgeusu,yeeouhmnsaereheo‘ aim d. Giddjt oaot}fqu mte urooen= e Isesenh 
etwoplyhw paou Ze asv[nxnuic:zse e. deec elimcur oct vo as 2 oft ‘t ,ffuhot 
itl je oe yfwleteayy ytr rdiaodilisoodrnj ol rh og ayi te,t rive sil ftt, ovea 
talttkaaju ithded jer oy,bouakuai a;suiaw wum, gensn Roiweepa sooiatdad 
ajitd ts dho ubny oet ? 

A Case of Real Distress.—It is with considerable pain—with much 
sympathy tewards the Royal Duke—that we copy the following from the 
Herald :—** The Dake of Cambridge could not dine at the Mansion House 
on Lord Mayor’s-day, having to dine with Her Majesty at Windsor.” The 
next heaviest calamity to having no dinner at all, is, certainly, not being 
able to eat two. 

Dressing for Court.—A day or two since, one Higgins, a tailor, sued 
a gentleman named Webster (not the immortal Benjamin of the Haymar- 
ket), for £15, the price of a dressing-gown; a thing, as defendant pleaded, 
mis-cut, mis-made, mis-fitting. Three tailors gave their solemn testimony 
against the garment. But this was not enough. The defendant, with a 
moral courage that ought to immortalise him among the statues for Parlia- 
ment, donned the gown in full court; whereupon he was immediately 
shampooed by the three tailors, in order to prove that the gown was too long 
and too short, too wide and too narrow. And they did prove all these 
things. Nevertherless, though the aforesaid Webster looked a Noodle, Jus- 
tice, with her proverbial blindness, would not see it; so returned a ver- 
dict for Higgins, thereby declaring that when the tailor made for the deten- 
dant he made the best of a bad bargain. It may be supposed that rliggins 
went off with his goose in full feather. Still have we a great respect for 
the moral daring of Webster. Again, we admire his luck ; for how sel- 
dom has a man, once stripped in a court-of law, ever had a coat to his back 
afterwards ! 

A Railway Lullaby.—The fearful lull in the Share Market has given 
rise to the following Lullaby, which is nuw being sung by the Stags of Ca- 
pel Court, as they pace the deserted purlieus of the Stock Exchange :— 

Hush-a-by, broker, at Capel Court top, 

When the wind’s raised the premiums will stop; 
When there’s a breeze the premiums will fall— 
Down come the holders, the brokers, and all. 


The Iron Market.—The demand for iron for the Railroads is being sen- 
sibly felt in the feverish state of saucepans, which have risen to an alarm- 
ing height within the last few weeks. A good tea-kettle, which was quoted 
in the New Cut as low as ninepence, a month ago, has rushed up to a shil- 
ling without the coupon, that is to say, with no lid to it. The buoyancy in 
gridirons has been quite frightful; for their resemblance to Railway lines 
had made them the object of competition among various companies. _Pok- 
ers were dreadfully firm, without the slightest probability of their yielding; 
and there being no chance of their giving way, there was a good deal of 
activity. With the exception, however, of pokers, there was very little 
stirring; for irons were flat, and people seemed afraid of burning their fin- 
gers. A little was done in frying-pans at the beginning of the day, but 
there was no disposition to play for a very great stake, as there formerly 
used to be. 


Sportsman's Arithmetic.—We often read paragraphs setting forth, in 
the gravest manner, the incredible number of pounds of some enormous 
fish, or bird, or animal, that has been killed by some noble sportsman. As 
our readers may wonder that these monster-fish and birds are not more plen- 
tiful, and that they are never seen or heard of excepting in print, we as- 
sure them that it is all a matter of arithmetic. First, the exact number of 
pounds of the salmon, or pheasant, or pig, or whatever it may be, is ascer- 
tained, and then this amount is multiplied by two. The account is next 
sent to a country paper, and invariably by the time the salmon or the &c. 
gets into print, 1t weighs three times heavier than when it was first caught. 
In this way the largest birds are brought down ; and the instrument, which 
never misses, is the ‘** Ready Reckoner.” 


Dreadful Accident in the Fog.—A gentleman, who wanted to go to 
the Mendicity Society, mistook his way, and entered, unknowingly, the 
British and Foreign Destitute. The poor gentleman did not find out his 
mistake till he had put his name down asa life subscriber. It is impossible 
to calculate the consequences ot this dreadful accident. We regret to say 
that the gentleman’s case isso desperate, that he has been given up by his 
friends. 

England’s Penitentiary.—A penny subscription is being raised for 
the NelsonColumn. Englishmen are requested to put their heads together, 
in the shape of postage stamps, so that the Column may be delivered to pos- 
terity, at least, ‘* prepaid !” 

Farewell to the Game Laws.—During January, parliament is to meet, 
says an amusing paragraph, ‘‘for the despatch of business.” The par- 
tridges and pheasants are so frightened at this announcement, which they 
foolishly imagine implies the revision of the laws under which they have 
hitherto peaceably lived, that they are allowing themselves to be shot in 
hundreds. The grouse intend passing the autumn next year in London, as, 
they have been told by a City sparrow that they have nothing to fear from 
the Cockneys. The hares, also have run over to Germany, but the rabbits 
have retreated in a body to Wales, the country of their adoption. From 
these moves it really looks as if the knowing old birds had a presentiment 
it was all up with the landlords’ game. 

Merited Compliment.—Monsieur Thiers, when he was in London, went 
to see St. Paul’s Cathedral. He was stopped at the door for the customary 
fourpence. This he obstinately refused, inquiring all the while ‘Is it not 
one Cathedral ?” He was made to understand at last what the demand was 
for, when he said, ** Ha! now I comprehend. Dare are so few great men 
in England, dat you make de people pay to see dem. It’s very sheap !” 


Wanton Felony.—The Times of Saturday last contains an advertise- 
ment headed as follows:—Ramway Scrip Stoten.” Cana more gratuit- 
ous piece of dishonesty be imagined than such a theft, when waste-paper 

is only two-pence a pound ? 

Railway Intelligence.—Our own snug little suburban Ral way, the ‘“‘Ken- 
sington and Shepherd’s Bush,” has — notice of an extension, and we 
have no doubt it would run to any lengths if Parliament would grant its 
permission. We cannot conceive what pvint this eccentric little Line can 
possibly be driving at. There is some talk of its spreading out its little 
arms towards Little Chelsea, in which case it will perhaps embrace Pim- 
lico. We understand that the concern has lately set up a horse and cart 
to carry out Clay Cross coals at eighteen-pence a hundred, which are 
brought from Shepherd’s Bush once a day in the first class carriages. 

Literary Discovery.—The greatest mystery has hitherto prevailed as to 
the existence of such a creature as Mrs. Gamp’s *‘ Mrs. Harris.” This 
fact, however, is no longer a matter “‘ unbeknown.” It is proved, beyond 
a doubt, that Mrs. Harris is no less a person than the Editress ot the 
Standard. 

Proper Spirit.—It is saidthe Bude Lights in Trafalgar Square have been 
tried several times, but that they cannot be made to bura. The reason of 
this obstinacy is that they will not lend themselves to illuminate a place 
which, they maintain, the less is seen of it the better. 

Hunting Appointments.—Mr. Levi’s hounds will meet every day next 
week in the neighborhood of Capel Court, for the purpose of Railway Stag 
hunting. j 

A King “ Jeames.”—We learn from Palermo that the King of the Two 
Sicilies had a tremendous “ struggle of politeness” with the Emperor of 
Russia, to yield “the place of honor” in the Royal carriage. At length, 
‘* the contest ended by the King taking the footman’s place behind the ve- 
hicle.” There have been kings who could not be better placed. ; 

Commission of Lunacy. Clear Case.—A few days since, a Commis- 
sion of Lunacy was opened, when it was proved that the lunatic “ had 
got it into his head that he would take Covent Garden Theatre r? where- 
upon the Jury, without hesitation, found him very mad indeed. 
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much Good Thing.—Parliament is to meet early in January. 
It fad totter be prorogéed till the Christmas pantomimes are over. 
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hardly be procured, unless b | ~ 


“paying an exhorbitant price, upon the aver- 
ree from “ upwards, and even then with fear auoertaiaie’ al procuring 

ret-rate ogs. After dipping deeply into your pocket for their purchase 
money, it will generally be found that one of them, at least, will chase hares 
or mouth its game, break fence, or, in short, commit one or more of those 
numerous faults to which a partly broke animal is liable, and so trying to 
the temper, and consequently steady shooting, of its master. Besides, if 
one of the brace take it into his head to run riot, it is ten to one that his 
bod Rabitr in very shoeing Ree ates and will hus cntret Bi 

s . ow, this di ini 

may be attributable to two reasons: Mculty of cbtaining gym Sau 

First, that owing to the increase of sportsmen for several years past, 
(would that I could say game!) so many buyers are to be found, that the 
number of well-bred and well-broke dogs are not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand; the consequence is, that in order to supply the numerous purcha- 
sers, every method is had recourse to; those remaining of really pure blood 
and high breeding are crossed over and over again, and, as may be sup- 
posed, after the lapse of two or three generations, the race is merged into a 
mongrel description of animal (amongst pointers especially,) comprising 
fre juently three-fourths of those to be met with in the kennel of the dog 
vendor. 

The second reason to be assigned for their scarcity, is the difficulty of 
meeting with good dog-breakers. The very few to be met with of this 
class, are so much sought after, and their charges are generally so exhor- 
bitant, that they are far beyond the reach of the sportsman of moderate 
means, he is consequently often obliged to tutor his young dogs himself, ra- 
ther than submit them to the tender mercies of a common breaker. 

Very few gentlemen there are competent to undertake this very laborious 
task. The most unconquerable patience and forbearance is now required, 
as by losing your temper you will not only probably neutralize all your pre- 
vious lessons, but ruin him completely by spoiling Ais disposition as well 
as your own, and making him sulky, savage, and uncertain. Still, if you 
can be tolerably sure that you are so fortunate as to possess the qualifica- 
tions I have enumerated necessary for such a task, coupled with a tolerable 
knowledge of the system to be observed, and have moreover, good raw ma- 
terial to work upon, then the best plan by far that you can pursue, in order 
to obtain a good and dependable team of dogs for the field, is to break them 
in yourself, as you will have them obedient to your own hand, docile, af- 
fectionate ; and withal, there is the satisfactory knowledge that you have 
made them what they are—it is, in fact, like catching a trout with a fly of 
your own manufacture. Although myself but a novice, yet I will here take 
the liberty of suggesting a few remarks on the subject —of but little or no 
importance, I confess, to the matured sportsman, yet still to the tyro per- 
haps not uninteresting, the more so, perhaps, as they have been tried by 
myself, and not found wanting. In the first place, take out your puppies 
as soon as you can; nothing is better calculated to inure dogs to their 
work, harden their feet, and bring them into a perfect state of subjection, 
than to commence their instruction as early as possible. When about five 
or six months old, let them follow you in your short beats, say of two or 
three hours at a stretch; they will thus become accustomed to the report of 
the gun, and will see what the other dogs are about, and what in their turn 
will be expected from them; in fact, a well-bred puppy will generally have 
a very fair idea of pointing and backing without any previous instruction. 
There are few trials more severe for the temper of a sportsman than to see 
one or more of his recently broken dogs at the very first shot making the 
best of his way home to his kennel; and this is by no means a criterion of 
an indifferent dog, as the best may do so, but from the neglect of the break- 
er in omitting to accustom them to the report of a gun. A pistol charged 
with powder is sufficient, and by discharging this occasionally, both in the 
field and over them at their meals, the most timid animal will in a short time 
be brought to stand fire. Let them now and then smell a dead bird, and 
caution them against biting it or pulling out its feathers, and you will thus 
teach them to be tender mouthed, and retrieve their game without mutila- 
ting it or injuring its plumage. One of the most difficult natural propensi- 
ties to be overcome is the fondness all dogs have for chasing their game— 
hares especially—when it is once a-foot ; and in many the habit is so strong, 
that although at a point they may be immovable, and will stand to their 
game with the greatest patience, yet the moment it is up, they lose all com- 
mand over themselves, and give chase in the most provoking manner, heed - 
ing neither whistle nor threats. The best aethod’ to be adopted here is to 
hunt them with a cord of from twenty to thirty yards long, and when the 
dog comes to a point, walk immediately up to him to spring the game, at 
the same time placing your foot upon the cord; as usual, as soon as the 
hare or bird moves, he makes his customary rush, and then is your time to 
pull him with a jerk flat upon his back, and this repeated some half a dozen 
times will seldcm fail in its intention. 

There are many opinions as to the number of dogs requisite to take iato th 
field. Some sportsmen, with whom I am acquainted, say, that if your dog 
are good and properly broken, you can hardly, in reason, take too manys 
(happy the man who has the option of doing so ;) and again, many—in fact,, 
the generality of sportsmenu—are content with a brace, and some with even 
one steady dog, and the last mentioned, be it observed, has not generally 
the smallest bag, especially where game is abundant. With an excellent 
pointer lying now on my rug in my barrack-room, I have had many very 
satisfactory days’ sport single-handed, yet I confess that in this way, much, 
very much, of the pleasure in shooting is lost, namely, that of seeing your 
dogs working well together, and each taking their own beat in turn—not, 
as is often the case, one following the other in Indian file, trusting to ‘one 
only to find the game ; this is a fault which ought instantly to be checked. 
Time is also greatly saved by dividing the work, especially if there‘ is a 
large extent of country to beat. A friend told me tnat he had several times 
seen a keeper working a team of no less than seven brown pointers, if | 
recollect aright, belonging to the late Colonel Whitney, of Herefordshire, 
all ranging in a separate direction, and on one of them coming toa prt 
the remaining six immediately dropped, and not one would stir until the 
game had been sprung, and the signal had been given for them to rise and 
resume their work; this must have been a sight worth travelling many 
miles to witness. Pointers for work are generally in greater demand than 
setters, both on account of their acknowledged superior staunchness and 
nose, that *odora canum vis,” described by Virgil, and also of their ability 
to continue for a longer period without water; but many give setters, the 
preference for their appearance, more dashing style of ranging, and greater 
capabilities for cover-work, from their rougher and better protected coats. 
I have, however, possessed pointers which neither the thickest gorse nor 
the strongest underwood would deter, and setting aside my partiality for 
this description of dog, my opinion is, that pointers will, if properly trained, 
stand any description of work equally well with setters. Still, cover-rang- 
ing is out of the proper line of either pointers or setters, and is very in- 
jurious to their steadiness, and their place now should be supplied by span- 
iels. In those who do not regard their own trouble, and who are deter- 
mined, as all sportsmen should be, to possess first-rate dogs, my best advice 
is, for them to break their own themselves, and if they have not the means 
of breeding puppies in their own kennels, let them procure them from well 
known a authentic sources, upon the purity and goodness of which they 
can depend. The best work I know, to assist them in their undertaking, 
is *“‘ A Treatise on Dog-breakiag,” by W. Floyd, game-keeper to Sir James 
Sebright, containing much useful information, and many hints, valuable to 
all interested in field sports. Still, there is nothing in the end like prac- 
tical experience ; and, however entertaining books written upon this sub- 
ject may be, in my opinion, an hour or two occasionally spent with a know- 
ing old Keeper when he is inclined to become communicative, or a few 
hints now and then from some veteran sporting friend, deeply versed in the 
science of field sports in general, and dogs in particular, are worth all the 
treatises ever published on the subject. Still, mapy a volume there has 
been, and doubtless will be written, containing much useful matter, and 
which may be read by all with pleasure and instruction, and [ will conclude 
these few remarks with a short extract from one of them, which is the best 
Iam acquainted with—* The Modern Shooter,” by Captain Lacy; a de- 
sirable addition to the library of all young sportsmen. 

‘* Nothing can be more delightful than sporting with good dogs, nor more 
discouraging and anno ing than having ill-bred or badly trained ones to ac- 
company you: with the former, you get half as many more shots as with 
the latter, and those often much fairer shots, and are never put out of tem- 
per. In short, with the one, shooting is all pleasure ; with the cage 4 is, 


comparatively, all toil and vexation. ET OE. oe Pt 
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Coronation is, we believe, become the property @f Mr. Rawlinson, jun. ; 

and is gone to Willesden Paddocks for the season. His success last year 

will, there is no doubt, procure for him a very stro list a 

By reference to the Calendar, for 1840 1841 it will be seen 

that Coronation won all his races except the Doncaster St. Leger, atid that 





he was placed second in that race. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


Avevusra, Ga. .... Hampton So Le ones ist Tuesday, 3d Feb. 
. La. . Fall Meeting im the course of theseason. 
agen Washington Course, Annual J.C. Meeting, Wednesday, 18th Feb. 
Cotumara, 8. C.... Annual Jookey Club Meeting, 2d Tuesday in Jan. 
Franx.in, La..... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, last Monday, 29th Dec. 
Jackson, Miss..... Jockey Club Meeting, 4th Monday, 24th Jan. 
Mosiue, Ala. ..... Bascombe Course, Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 3d Tuesday, 21st Jan 
Seima, Ala...... Jockey Club Fall Meeting, 4th Tuesday, 23d Dec. 


On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


New Orleans Races.—It will be seen by a report in another column 
that after one day’s racing over the Metairie Course, the meeting was post- 
poned, in consequence of bad weather, until the 24th instant, after the 
meeting of the Louisiana Association, on the Eclipse Course. Darkness 
beat Alaric in the stake race, and won for several of Wagner's friends here 
and at Baltimore “a pocket full of rocks.” 














Columbia (S. C.) Races. —We‘have received a programme from STEWART 
and Puryear, the proprietors, of the ensuing meeting at Columbia, which 
commences on Tuesday, the 13th Jan. The meeting opens with a stake of 
eight sub. at $200, in which the get of imported Monarch, Sovereign, and 
Cetus, are to meet that of the native horses Wagner, Bertrand, Jr., and Bil- 
ly Harris. We quote a paragraph or two of the official announcement :— 

The Proprietors take pleasure in informing the patrons of the Turf and 
the lovers of good sport, that the approaching meeting will be the most 
brilliant which has ever been seen at Columbia, as there are more Horses 
on the Course than ever have assembled here at any one previous meeting. 
There are three Stables from Virginia, Mr. Green with three, Rodney at 
their head ; Mr. Ishman Puckett with three, Andrewanna at their head ; 
Capt. Williamson with three, Old Kentuck at their head; and also, Capt. 
Griff. Edmonson with some good ones; Mr. Glover of Edgefield, do. Mr. 
O’Hanlon’s stable, Mr. John C. Singleton’s, Col. Watson and Harrison’s, 
(Ala.,) Col. Singleton’s, Capt. Rowe’s, and last, though not least, a gallant 
string of five, now in training at the stables of Col. Hampton of ‘ Mil- 
wood,” amongst which are Sally Morgan, Castanet, a Boston filly, and a 


Monarch filly. er 
We will promise all our sporting friends a fine time if they will honor 


us with their company. 
The Purses will be respectable, and will no doubt be larger than they 


were last year. 

Louisiana Otter.—The editors of the N. O. Delta have received a letter 
from a friend at Vidalia, informing them that he has now in his possession 
the carefully stuffed skin of an Otter, recently shot in the parish of Con- 
cordia. It is described as being four feet eight inches long, from the nose 
to the end of the tail, the fur very long and extremely fine, its body twenty- 
two inchesyin circumference, its head about twelve inches long, its teeth 
one anda half inches long, color, dark brown on the back, and white on 
the belly. The Otter is rare in Louisiana, and we trust the owner of so fine 
a specimen will place it, as he proposes, in some collection where it may 
be preserved. 

Kentucky vs. Tennessee.—We learn from the ‘‘ Picayune” of the 7th 
instant, that a match has been made, Kentucky vs. Tennessee, for 
$5000, four mile heats, to come off over the Metairie Course on the first 


day of the spring meeting, 1546. 








Samven J. Carter, who formerly was one of the lessees of the Nash. 
ville Course, has taken the one at Jackson, Miss. His meeting is to com- 
mence on the 26th of January next, and continue during the week. The 
Nashville Course has been leased by THomas Auperson, of that city, a 
gentleman well known asa stock breeder. 





Our Correspondents.—It appears to be conceded on all hands that the cor- 
respondents of the “ Spirit of the Times” comprise a greater number of 
gifted pens than any other Journal inthe country. Day after day we are 
thus assured by our contemporaries, while the number of voluntary new 
subscribers pouring in upon us every week was never so great as now, 
since the publication of this paper was commenced, fifteen years ago. The 
Pittsburzh ‘* Daily Chronicle”of the 17th, refers to our correspondents in 


the following terms :— 

The New York Spirit of the Times.—For telling a good story—for cul- 
ling out the gems of wit from the mass of floating literature—for racy 
sketches as well as for pleasant and useful knowledge on a great variety of 
subjects, the N. Y. Spirit of the Times is a ‘* huckleberry over the persim- 
mon” of any paper East or West. Its delightful correspondence from the 

ens of the best writers in all parts of the Union, its touches at life, its 
Seshina humor, as well as its uniform correctness in regard to all matters 
upon which it treats, combine to render it, for gentlemen, a perfect vade 
mecum. — 

“WN. of Arkansas.”—We find the following anecdote of our renowned 
correspondent, in the last number of the Concordia (La.) Intelligencer :— 

Everybody is supposed to know “N.,” and if not, the confession is 
equivalent to acknowledgment that the delinquent knows not ** The Spirit” 
and one of its favorite correspondents. 

Well, “ N.” was one of the leading spirits of the late Convention at Mem- 
phis, and although one of the principal of the numerous secretaries, he 
acted as defender of the rights, privileges and immunities of his constitu- 
ents whenever they, ‘‘ The Arks” were stirred ! 

‘© N.” found that some of his co-adjutors, as well as some other local 
spirits from other quarters, wanted to go into details and recommendation 
of special neighborhood measures; this he knew would not answer and im- 
mediately arose to meet the enemy—made a speech—rather dry and threat- 
ening, although most proper and reasonable, to be effective. ‘* N.” saw 
his position, knew he would be distanced—hesitated for a moment—and 
then opened on them again with the right kind of fire enkindling his glance, 
and a fine flood of fun flowing from his lips— 

** Gentlemen of this Great South Western Convention, I’ll wind up my 
remarks by telling you a story, which I think highly appropriate to the oc- 
casion ; an old frontiersman, an Indian fighter of the early days of the West, 
was once taken prisoner by a small party belonging to a distant tribe—he 
was a brave old man, and not accustomed to submit to indignities, even 
under such circumstances; what then was his surprise when he found him- 
self constituted and appointed pack horse for the crowd, the carrier of each 
individual Indian’s tron skillet ; the old fellow grumbled but was com- 
pelled to submit, and for severat days plodded on with seeming content, 
endeavoring all the time, by various delicate attentions, to win the esteem 
of his captives. 

** At length after a week’s travel—the old man thought he had sufficient- 
ly softened them down to make the effort—and after the morning meal, 
when all had breakfasted with fine appetites and enjoyed their pipes—he 
arose and remarked— 

*** Gentlemen Indians--I propose to make a speech’—‘ Ugh!’ replied 
they by way of approval, and he proceeded, ‘ You all know something about 
me, and it’s no use for me to disguise it, that | have bin a hard fighter agin 
+ Red Skins—but then I fit you face to face, and stood up to the fodder 

ike a brave man, I never went to skulking about and shooting you down 
privately, but did it always open and above board. 

“**Since I’ve bin with you, I like you mighty well, your way of living, 
and all that sort of thing—but then tha is one thing I don’t like, and as we 
white folks say in our public meetings, I protest agin it—and that is, Gen- 
tlemen Indians, this thing of packing the skillets. 

«I therefore move, Gentlemen Indians, that we do hereby unanimously 
resolve, that hereafter, every man packs his own skillet !” 

a td So gd “eee oo am waggery into his speech, and 
ntlemen Indians that he carrie ay y y 
after relieved from the burden,” cee ee ee eee 

*“ N.” told his remarkably well— took the cakes”—i. e. made every 
man conclude it would be more patriotic for each individual severally to 


carry his own skillet—cooled down his co-adjutors, rai 
oo those the ole Convéntion into the wh N, ors, raised a general laugh 
Not less than peeches were prepared for that occasion, but 


‘* N.” was the only man who enjoyed the privilege of delivering hi 
in full; he went the Gentleman Indian over the crowd in gallant — 
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Strong Hints.—Ia a late number of “ Bell’s Life 
the following advertisements :— 
IEUT. G. A. H. C********R, of the 6th Regt., is Cyn to have the goodness to 


y to Thomas, the door-keeper at Tattersall’s, ENTY POUNDS, lost, to Mr. 
yb, on the Cesarewitch Stakes. 


C S. HERBY gives notice to some of his promising customers, that unless their | 
e ACCOUNTS are SETTLED on or before the 30th of this month, their names, 
and also the pleasant communications he has received from some of them, shall appear 
in Bell's Life as soon as possible after that date. 

Belfast, Nov. 5, 1845. 


O BE SOLD—A BARGAIN.—A DEBT of Mr. W. J*****S, jun., of C House, 

near § , of £90, lost at last Goodwood Races.—Terms may be had of J. Tho- 
mas, Subscription Rooms, Tattersall’s; if not disposed of, the name will be published 
every Sunday. 





in lend” we find 











Shooting in America.—In the last number of the London “ Sunday 
Times” we find the following gross assault upon American Winged Game 
and Sportsmen, which we commend to the consideration of FRanxK ForeEs- 
TER, who knows by an experience of fifteen years how utterly at variance 
with the truth are Mr. Fowler's assertions :— 


Winged game is now only to be met with in any abundance in particular 
parts of America, its rapidly increasing population having exterminated 
much of it. Mr. Fowler observes, that few woodcocks and squirrels were 
to be found, with a greater plenty of quails To use his own words, **Hares 
and pheasants there are none, and partridges (in some places called phea- 
sants) are scarce. Woodcocks and snipes are uncertain, both as to season 
and situation ; it is true that great quantities of other birds may sometimes 
be killed, for instance, wild ducks and pigeons, which are occasionally seen 
in flocks of many miles in extent; but after all, and much as I have heard 
of American shooting, in my opinion it is a poor insipid diversion compared | 
with the English, being pursued without any kind of system or science, | 
and reminding me more of the onsets of our mechanics and shopmen let | 
loose at Christmas and on holidays to range the fields, no matter where, | 
and pounce upon all no matter what, than of anything worthy the name of | 
shooting. Let no English sportsman think to better himself by emigration | 
in this respect, I’ll answer upon trial for his total disappointment.” 








How to Cure a Sore Throat.—We were travelling a little while since 
and stopped one night at a country inn, suffering greatly with a sore throat 
and violent cold; a benevolent stranger, who seemed to sympathize with 
our sufferings, advised us of a remedy we never heard of before. He as- 
sured us that if upon going to bed we woulddip the towel in a basin of | 
cold water and it wrap it round our neck, taking care to renew the appli- 
cation once or twice during the night, we would be perfectly well in the 
morning. Although the gentleman seemed to have the most entire confi- 
dence in his recipe, we politely declined it, but you, gentle reader, can try 
itif you like. If you are alive in the morning, we would thank you to 
let us hear from you. 

The above is from Mr. Borrs’ ** Southern Planter,” published at Rich- 
mond, Va., and we quote it to assure him and others that the “* benevolent 
stranger” was quite correct in hisadvice. Excepting in an extreme case, 
we should not have deemed it necessary to have renewed the application 
during the night. For an ordinary case of sore throat half a dozen cayenne 
lozenges (which may be purchased for a penny at a druggist’s) will be 
found a perfect cure in twenty minutes, if taken immediately upon disco- 
vering that the glands are threatened with soreness, and before serious in- 
flammatiion of the membrane occurs, 





LINES ON THE DEATH OF A FAVORITE HUNTER. 
Conrad, farewell! thy brilliant day hath passed, 
Night’s darkness gathers o’er thy clouding eye, 
That, e’en in death, remembrance still retains, 
And fondly gazes on thy Master nigh. 


Farewell! farewell! oh never more shall steed 
Endued with courage like to thee arise ; 

In beauty formed, a jewel richly set, 
Thy noble heart speaks in thy trembling eyes. 


Thou wert indeed unmatched. O’er hill and dale 
Still foremost in the chase thou proudly shone ; 
Like falcon’s flight amid the yielding air, 
Or like a dart by sinewy muscles thrown. 


Onward thy footsteps sped—far, far behind 
Thy compeers left, and dashing on with pride 
O’er barren moor or limpid brooklet flew, 
To thee fair sport, but death to all beside ! 
Tis past! vitality hath fled—thou’rt gone, 
And I am left alone to think on thee: 
I heard thy last drawn sigh—that mournful sound 
Shall in remembrance live eternally ! 


October 20, 1845. London (Old) Sporting Magazine. 





TABLE ETIQUETTE IN ILLINOIS. 

Dear Sir—I presume it is within your recollection that during the years 

1835—6 there was a regular Western "Land Fever, raging throughout this 
country, and Western Lands and the Western Country was considered the 
** El Dorado” of the Lord knows what. I was, unfortunately, attacked with 
the disease, and started for the West one fine morning with a small carpet- 
bag pretty well filled with the ‘‘ promises to pay” of some, now defunct, 
bank or other. However, they got value from me, and I exchanged their 
bits of paper for others, purporting to be Patents, Deeds, Claims &c., and 
came home, in my opinion, a millionaire, at least; but somehow or other, 
I never cou/d tell exactly how it was, but I held on ‘‘a leetle too long,” and 
for that reason am holding on now. I never look at these papers if I can 
help it, for it makes one feel disposed ‘* to take profanity the natural way.” 
But these Land Agents write me regularly once a year, and tell me lands 
are improving, some great State work is going to be “did,” and my lands 
are going to rise, and ask me very politely if I am going to pay my taxes ; 
of course, I believe all they say,—get out the papers, dust them off, look 
them over, and pay. °Tis melancholy business to commence upon, but I 
always have a good laugh before I get through, and as you look well when 
you laugh, I’! tell you. 
While in Illinois, I happened to buy a couple of Sections of Land of a 
genuine ‘** Sucker,” who had been for the last twenty years in the Western 
wilderness, and was, consequently, a trifle behind the age in politeness 
and fashionable movements. After the purchase it became necessary for him 
to go with me to Quincy to arrange the papers with lawyers; and as he 
was under my charge, or rather, as I liquidated the transituary expenses 
we ‘* put up” together at the Quincy House, kept by Munro, in a manner 
not inferior to any house west of the Alleganies. As I heard much of this 
house, my head quarters, during my perigrinations in search of desirable 
lands (and be —— to ’em,) I was acquainted with nearly all the people that 
‘* fed thar,” who were mostly from the East, and preserved a certain degree 
of politeness and etiquette! Being disposed to make my “sucker” friend 
as comfortable as possible, I introduced him toa number of my acquain- 
tances, all of whom conversed with him freely, but any attempt on his part 
to start a conversation with any one to whom he had not been introduced, 
happened to prove a failure, and he soon made the discovery that it was a 
useless expenditure of breath to talk to people in that place without first 
being introduced. 

At dinner he appeared much astonished to see the knives so clean, and the 
fork was a perfect euigma to him—he could see no possible use for it. He 
was singularly impatient during the discussion of the soup, which he 
disdained to touch as being altogether to vapid for his use, but amused him- 
self in devouring his bread. 

After the soup was removed and he was bountifully supplied with meats 
and vegetables, and was stowing them away with great ‘‘ gusto,” he stop 
ped suddenly, and I thought he was choked; but after looking about the 
table, and at the waiter for some little time, he says to me with the greatest 
possible gravity—‘* I wish you would introdnce me to this gentleman 
(pointing over his shoulder to the waiter), for I want some bread and I 
am not acquainted with him !” 

I didn’t eat any more dinner that day, and have never seen his signature 
to the deed he gave me since, without having a glorious laugh. 

 * ' Yours, &c., ; Harry R. 


Dh tetas 





English Sporting Intelligence.—On page 515 of to-day’s paper our 
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readers will find an interesting we my of a 
commend their attention. summary of English Sporting, to which we 








NEW ORLEANS RACES, METAIRIE COURSE. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Metairie Jockey Club commenced on 
Wednesday, the 10th instant, but owing to a continuance of bad weather, it 
bg oe on the following day, to Wednesday, the 24th. The officers 0 
the Club comprise the fi i :—Prisid 
tas peste. nas yee gentlemen :—P ent, Col Wm. Christy. 

’ . BP. W. Farrar, M, Rouzan, Esq., Col. Adam L. Bin- 
gaman, and Gen. Jno, L. Lewis. Secretary, Jas A. Valentine. 

The annexed report we find in the * Daily Delta.” It will be read with 
no little interest, as the betting on the race was “ right smart” even in this 
city :— 

“ This is our opening day.” 

. Yesterday was the opening day of the season for the sports of the Turf in 
New Orleans, and to speak the truth, it was more auspicious than the state 
of the weather in the early part of the week would lead one to hope for 
Yesterday commenced the Fall Races of 1845, over the Metairie Course. 
The morning was dark, gloomy and lowering, and to this may be attributed 
the comparatively limited number of spectators on the course. Those who 
were there, however, were none of your “‘fine weather fielders ;” they were 
men whom the combined efforts of the elements could not deter {rom see- 
ing a good race, and the weather seeming to see this, instead of pouring, 
suddenly came out with one of its sunny smiles on the day’s sport. 7 

here were two races advertised. The first was a sweepstakes for colts 
and fillies, three year olds, two mile heats. The nominations for which 
were: W. P. Greer’s bl. f. Darkness ; Jas. L. Bradley’s b. c. J/arie ; the 
third failed to name. The course was heavy in the morning, but from its 
excellent grading and the frigid nature of the atmosphere it improved won- 
derfully. At the tap of the drum the nags stepped from under their blan- 
kets, as quick as a duck would shake a shower from its back, and were po- 
sitioned, Darkness taking her station inside. At the word ** vo,” they were 
off, Darkness leading the way, which she continued to do all round the 
course, passing the Judges’ stand some two lengths ahead. Again she seem- 
ed to say, “‘ this way, sir, if you please.” The young ’un took the hint, 
and in a few dashing strides, as they passed over the second quarter, told 
the ‘dark eyed one,” in true Kentucky parlance, that he was “ thar.” 

They are now on the third quarter and the race becomes exciting. Now 
the neck of the filly is seen in advance, and now, the neck of the colt, and 
‘* Go it, Darkness”—** The blood of Wagner is there”—* Pitch in the big 
licks ;” are heard from several points of the stand, the jockies meantime, 
using all their ‘* appliances and means-to boot,” to speed them on their 
way. As they turn into the last quarter, the colt changes places, takes the 
inside and is seen in advance of his African colored competitor. His friends 
gave hima cheering shout that made the welkin ring, and despite the 

pliances of steel and whip-cord used by the “ adverse party,” he passes the 
winning po-t two lengths in advance of the filly. 

At the second heat there was a good start, Alaric of course inside. The 
filly, however, again lead off ina saucy kind of—‘* And he couldn’t, and 
wouldn’t, an@ he didn’t, come at all,” style, which she maintained until 
they entered the back stretch. Here the colt made a vigorous effort, to 
show that ‘‘some things can be done as well others.” He comes within 
kissing distance of the dark demosselie, who manages to shake him off in 
the turn home, and again as they dash down the home stretch, she clears 
the winning post a length and a half in advance of him, admidst the loud 
pludits of her friends. 

At the start in the third heat, Darkness took the inside ; and now she re- 
flects a dark shadow on the countenances of those who predicted her defeat. 
She leads off again : on entering the second quarter the colt brushed up to 
her. Disdaining his company she again left him in the rear, but being a 
gallant Kentuckian and no coy wooer, he kept up cheek-by-jow! with her, 
pressing his suit till they entered on the fourth quarter, when she again re- 
pudiated his advances, dashing on before him by the winning post. All 
through the second mile his intimacy with her became visibly less. We 
subjoin a summary :— 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 10, 1845— Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts S6lbs., fillies 83!bs 

Three subs. at $500 each, $200 ft. ‘T'wo mile heats. 

Wm. P. Greer’s bl. f. Darkness, by Wagner, out of Sally Shannon’s dam by 

TOE INNS a wn + 0650 « eee dem ohn eed wes 00.) 06.4 025.0 be 00% 6 1 
Jas. L. Bradley’s b. c. Alaric, by Mirabeau, dam by Imp. Tranby.......... 1 2 

Time, 4:11—4:04—4:12. 

The annexed tells the tale of the second race :— 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Proprietor’s Purse $100, for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; with the usual allowance of 3lbs, 
to mares and geldings. Mile heats. 

A. H. Carnal’s b. f..4ttala Lecomte, by Imp. Glencoe, dam by Imp. Leviathan,4y 1 1& 

W. H. Parrot’s b. f. Kate Luckett, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of Shepherdess,4y. 2 2 

Time, 1:59—2:03. 


On the following day, for the purse for Two miles heats, the entries were 
Croton, a winner at nearly all distances in Kentucky, and deservedly a great 
favorite, Mary Waller, the winner of the two-mile purse at Memphis in 
fine style, and Ellen Carnel. The “ Picayune” thus speaks of the post- 
ponement of the meeting :— 

We regret to have to record that in consequence of a renewal of the in- 
clemency of the weather—which was as bleak, raw and cold yesterday as 
would befit Nahant in March—the Metairie races were postponed to the 
24th inst. They will then be renewed with fresh spirit, and, we trust, under 
more auspicious skies. Our first day’s race surely yielded all the sport 
which was anticipated from it; and it is a subject of general regret that the 
weather should have constrained the officers of the Club to interrupt the 
intended amusements of the week. 


vn 





MONTGOMERY (Ala.) RACES, Bertrand Course. 
Dear Sir—Below you will find a report of the races at this place. We 
have bad weather, and the worst course I have ever seen: therefore, you 
must not be surprised at the time. 


MONDAY, Dec. 8, 1845—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts S86lbs., fillies 83lbs, Sub. 
$100 each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

Ragland & Davis’s b. f. by Othello, out of the dam of Saartin...........-. 1 1 

Col. John Crowell’s ch. f. by John Bascombe, out of Bolivia by Bolivar...... 2 2 

John Clark’s (B. Smith’s) ch.f. by Imp. Comus, out of Sally Bell by Sir Archy, 3 dist. 

Time, 2:01—2:03. 

TUESDAY, Dec. 9—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Sub. $200 each, $50 
ft. Twomile heats. ages 

John P. Brown’s b. c. by Woodpecker, out of Sally Melville by Virginian...... 1 1 

John S. Hunter’s b. f. by Wild Bill, dam by Imp. Tranby.........-.5-++05++ 2 2 

W. S. Campbell, T. B. Scott, and D. Myers... . 6... ce cee cere eee erreeeeeee pa.ft. 

Time, 4:29—4:15. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 10—Jockey Club Purse $100, for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; with the usual allowance te 
mares and geldings. Mile heats. 

Capt. T. G. Moore’s gr. m. Blue Bonnet, by Imp. Hedgford, out of Grey 
Fanny by Bertrand, 5 yrs..... 1. cee eee eee tee eee eee reece eeene 
John clark’s (B. Smith’s) br.c. President Polk, by Eclipse, out of Brunette . 

by Sir Hal, 3 yrs 2... 2 cece cee ce cee cece ers eeeer sees eeseees 3 

Ragland & Davis’s ch. g. by Count Badger, out of Queen of Diamonds,4y. 1 

D. K. Tidwell’s ch.m Sally Fearne, by Imp. Glencoe, out of Piony by 
Cou nt Badger, 5 yr8.. ccc cece ee eee cerns serene eee eesceses 

Time, 2:05—2:02—2:05—2:05. * Ruled out for foul riding. 
This was an interesting race, the result being doubtful until the finish 

The gelding was the favorite at starting, and the Presideut was as little tho’t 

of for the race, as Jas. K. Polk was for the Presidency two years ago, but 

with a good rider he could have beaten them all easy; or if he had have 


gotten anything like a fair start the last heat, he could have won it easy. 


THURSDAY, Dec. 11—Jockey Club Purse $200, for all ages, weights as before, Two 
mile heats. 

Ragland & Davis’s b. m. by Othello, out of Polly Bellew by Timoleon, 4 yrs.... ! 

John Clark’s b.c. Reckless, by Steel, out of Miss Bell by Marion, 4yrs......... * 

D. K. Tidwell’s ch. m. Passion, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Glance by Wild Bill, = 


3 1 
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Col John Crowell’s br. h. Little Prince, by John Bascombe, out of Bolivia by Bo- 


Livar, © yrOee ooo eS ORNs bee's 4 dr 


te + el coccesces | 
FRIDAY, Dec. 12—Jockey Club Purse $300, for all ages, weights as before, Three mile 
heats. 
John Clark’s (C. Myers’s) ch. h. St. Cloud, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Partner, : 
D. K. Tidwell’s ch. f. Coosa, by Imp. Belshazzar, out of Paralee by Imp. Levia- 
Ragland & Davis’s ch. g. by Count Badger, out of Queen of Diamonds,4 yrs... * 
Col. John Crowell’s b. m. Fanny Hunter, by Imp. Riddlesworth, dam by Stock- 
RES VOI 81. PETE OT, SUP! Tins dics daideteoesceesss § 
D. Myers’s (Capt. John Duncan’s) b. f. Plover, own sister to Oriole and Swallow, dist 
at bg ee ci nnin de tn te 0.09 9 2 ” 


4 


wey 


Time, 6:24-6:31. 
This race was very. closely contested; the first beat was only won J 
eight or ten inches, and the second was very doubtful until the last halt 


mile. 
SATURDAY, Dec.13—Jockey Club Purse $—, for all ages, weights as before, 
Capt. X, G. Moore's br. m. Blue Bonnet, pedigree above 

t. T, G. Moore’s br. m. Blue net, ree . , 
Co John Crowell’s gr. g. by Monarch, dar of the dam of Little Prince, 4 yrs. 
J. D. Myers’s b. f. Mary Sherwood, by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan, 4 I sir Are 
John *s (B. Smith’s) ‘ch. f. Patty Gee, by Imp. Comus, out of Sally Bell by 5" 


chy, 3 yrs. 
D. K. Tidwell’s ch. f. Coosa, pedigree above. . 10: 
The above are the entries for Saturday’s race ; I will send you 4 a. 


Mile 





morrow. Yours, &c, J. 
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very short time, but never could discover the perpetrator of the carnage. 
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HOW A DOG CAN KILL A SHEEP. — 





Dear “‘ Spirit”—I do not know under what head in your hebdomadal, 
you will give a place to the following ; whether under the literary, agricul- 
tural or tragic departments, There is more simplicity, than euphony, in 
this monosyllabic text, upon which I shall discourse in the following order : 

Firstly, State a fact. 

Secondly, Close with an exhortation. , 

It shall be all exordium and peroration, which is about as much as 1s 
read of most disconrses. f 

A dog accustomed to kill s heep, generally commits his depredations in 
the night season, far from his own home, and is especially careful that ho 
witnesses are present. He displays the cunning of the fox, combined with 
the rapacity of the wolf, and the skill of the surgeon ; and after slaying 
, score of sheep, skulks home upon the suburbs of the morning ; washes 
the red emblem of guilt from his jaws, and although fully conscious of his 
depravity, assumes an air of such unwonted innocence that he sometimes 
overdoes the thing, and looks quite sheepish, without intending it. 

When a farmer looses a large number of sheep in one night in this man- 
ner, he is apt to conclude tha it has been the work of a pack of dogs, or 
wolves, when, in all probability, one dog has done all the mischief. 

The following fact, which came under my obseivation, may tend to shew 
what unlimited destruction one evil disposed member of the canine family 
is capable of committing, when he permits his wits to go a wool gather- 


ng 
1 ng. 


One day in the autuma of 1845, having waged war against the pheasants, 


in company with a friend ; a3 the shadows grew long toward eventide, we 
-eposed our wearied virtue upon the top rail of a worm fence. The place 
yas so remote and lonely, the air so mute, the forest so still, that its dense 


ed foliage touched with early frost, gave additional lustre to the rays of 
leclining sun, and all looked soinnocent and primeval, that forgetting 
rown errand to the woods, and the instruments of death in our hands, 
we supposed for amoment that here the serpent might forget his venom, 
ind the wolf his cruel disposition. 
rhe Geld, in which were some hundreds of sheep, was a_ new clearing, 
surrounded on three sides with forest trees. A small stream, whose cur- 
ent was not perceptible at this season of the year, dotted the meadow here 
ud there with its quiet pools. 
\t first we observed a commotion amongst the sheep, and then saw a 
ve hound dog running towards the flock ; he singled out one, and run it 
in a straight line, in the direction towards where we were sitting. We 
seperated and hid in the weeds, in order to give him a shot, keeping a 
steadfast eye upon him all the while, and at no time did he touch his vic- 
tim, unless it was when he passed it at a bound in erossing the little stream. 


hilly 


[he dog did not stop one moment, but continued his course at full speed. 
In crossing the little stream, the sheep fell in the still wster, and did not 
stir. A distant shot from my companion in arms turned the dog's direction, 
he passed within thirty yards of my concealment in the weeds, when a shot 
rom the left barrel riddled his heart and he dropped, dead, without a 
whimper. 

We then betook ourselves to the more benevolentemployment of rescu- 

» the sheep from the water, supposing it lay still from fright, and that its 
fleece having become saturated, it was unable to rise. We carried it and 
laid it down upon the grass where the sun was shining brightly, when it 
expired almost in our hands. Upon close examination, we observed a drop 
of blood upon its fleece near its jugular vein, which was entirely severed, 
and we afterwards discovered in the still water where it lay, as much blood 
as a reasonable sheep should have in its whole body. | 

Few men have ever seen a dog or wolf kill a sheep, but this is the way a 
dog can kill one. 

Now this innocent animal received its death wound as quick as the drop 
{ asteel trap, and it is but reasonable to suppose, tha t if unmolested twer- 
ty more might have fallen victims to this dog’s rapacity before sun set. 

I'he report of fire arms had arrested the attention of the owner of the 
flock, who was ploughing in an adjacent field. Upon seeing the dead sheep 

he informed us that he had lost sixty head in the same manner within a 


When he saw the dog his joy knew no bounds, and he assured us that he 
had suspected this same dog, and that he knew his home to be four miles 
off. He offered us as a present, a dozen of sheep; he turned the dog over 
and over, held him up by the hind leg, apostrophised, soliloquised, and yield- 
ed to various ludicrous physical exhibitions of sudden pleasure, asked us 
what he could do for us, &c. 

Now our wrath was kindled against this careless shepherd who watched 
not over his sheep, for his avowal of the number he had lost was an ad- 
mission of his owa criminal negligence, in failing to afford them better pro- 
tection. 

We advised him to be more careful and tender with his sheep, and that 
when he wished to converse with a man of common feeling, or common 
sense, not to soliloquise. The first part of the admonition he promised to 
iulfil, the latter was thrown away upon him. 

At this moment a hawk with a bird on his talons, came proudly sweep- 
ing towards us over the tree tops, and seemed to defy us in his flight. Now, 
although the hawk, what time she lifteth herself up on high, doth ** scorn 
the horse and his rider,” yet, many a hawk hath found, to his sore discom- 
fiture, that a double barrelled gun is a horse of another color, altogether, 
entirely. The discharge of the right barrel, brought him down with a 

thump upon the ground, with dishevelled plumage, near the carcase of 
the dog. The force of the fall, released from his grasp a dove, lacerated 
and bleeding. 

This looked like raining food for meditating, if it was food for nothing else. 

There lay the aptest emblems of innocence that natural history can furn- 
ish; there lay the cruel tyrant of the air whose ravages leave no track, with 
his eye of flame quenched, and alongside was stretched the pamperous 
minion of the chase, whose species has for nearly six thousand years, suc- 
sesfully claimed the confidence, the affection, and protection of man. 

Man, in infancy, the most. helpless and wretched of alljcaterwauling 
bipeds, without wool to warm him, ora shell to protect him; gifted by 
slow degrees with a little expanding intelligence, becomes too swift for the 
eagle, and too strong for the elephant. Armed with an axe and a rifle, the 
forest falls before him, and its deni zens drop dead at the flash of the latter. 
{le is not graminivorous like the sheep, nor carnivorous like the tiger, but 
his rapacious and omniverous maw like the sea, takes in all things and re- 
jects nothing. In his civilized or savage state nothing comes amiss to him, 
whether herb or dogs, sheep, rats, frogs, snakes, opium, tobacco, whiskey, 
and a thousand other strange doses, from which the stomach of an ostrich 
of a monkey would revolt with horror. 

But this is wandering from the subject ; but the foregoing recital is true, 
lar truer than truth has been of late, for : 
** By wooden God of Saxons, 
From whence comes Wednesday, that is Wodensday, 
Truth is a thing that I will keep unto 
Until that day in which I creep into 
; My sepulchre.” 
lt is, seriously speaking, a sin and a shame that this most valuable animal 
the sheep, is not better sheltered and protected. Whole hecatombs of 
them are annually slaughtered by rascally dogs, even in one smal] 
section of one small state. Surely, if they are worth rearing, they 
are worth preserving. The number of the slain is not the worst of it, 
for the survivors filled with consternation, cease to thrive. 

Far be it from me to slander that most affectionate, useful, noble, and 

interesting animal, the dog, towards whom all are so partial ; but, it must 

be confessed, that there are multitudes of curs of low degree, in every city 
and county, to whom nature never gave gifts, nor man education, cultiva- 
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rit of the Cimes. 
morning; fillup an idle hour with the frivolous pursuit, of chasing ground 
squirrels into their holes ; display their ivory at the peaceful rural visitor, 
forcing him to perform quarantine for an hour at least before what is in all 
other respects, a hospitable door. Whose canine faculties are too obtuse 
to discriminate between a thief and a gentleman. The climax of whose 
depravity is killing their neighbor’s sheep, and then acting a lie in order to 
conceal it. 

All men of benevolence should desire to see some Herod (not the 
Petrarch) obtain a universal legislative edict, that all such dogs should be 
taxed. 

In the prolific regions of western Pennsylvania, where each man’s off- 
spring is on an average, a baker’s dozen, you will find the number of indif- 
ferent dogs about the house pretty generally correspond with the number of 
human beings. The most virtuous of the former dodittle else than sleep 
in the sun, and stand before the fire. 

No doubt, Dear Spirit, you have often thought of Dandie Dinmont’s mus- 
ter roll of dogs, (see Guy Mannering, vol 1, page 160,) when you have 
seen a dozen worthless curs at a farm house, whic h are of no earthly ac- 
count either for utility or sport, and whose owners could not plead with 
Dinmont that they were “ thorough bred. 

Dandie Dinmont thus discoureth :— 

** Beast or body, education should aye be minded. I have six terriers at 
hame, forbye—twa couple of slow hounds, five grews, and a wheen other 
dogs. There’s ould Pepper and Mustard, and young Pepper and young 
Mustard, and little Pepper and little Mustard.” 

And Dinmont says in the very next sentence, what any one would na- 
turally infer, if he had said nothing about it; ‘I believe there’s more hares 
than sheep on my farm.” 

I think it is high time we should say a word in favor of the sheep. 

When Lear ven tured out in the rain without providing himself with an 
umbrella, he boldly joined issue with the sheep, and exclaimed 
that he, or Edgar, (which is the same thing in Dutch) ‘* owed the sheep no 
wool.” Now, peradventure, Lear wore Kentuck Jeans, at this time, but 
the fact is, a very short time before that, he did ‘* owe the sheep wool, the 
worm silk, and the cat perfume ;” and I doubt very much whether the 
statute of limitations would have barred the recovery of the debt, although 
he swore that it was not owed. But the old gentleman had made an as- 
signment to his daughters, and there was no use in testing the question by 
bringing suit against him, for the plaintiffs might have been in for costs as 
well as fees. 

Men are usually tardy in acknowledging debts where the creditor cannot 
coerce payment; and this useful animal, so essential to our luxury and 
comfort, from its very helplessness, innocence and martyr disposition, de- 
mands the tenderest treatment at the hands of theirowners. All other ani- 
mals used for food, make a struggle for life, and some of them, the pig es- 
pecially, awakens sharp echoes, far and near, with his obstreperous din, but 
the sheep dies in silence. 

Careless or attentive, sleeping or awake, we are deeply his debtor ; our 
costly garments, combining elegance with comfort, and the blanket that 
adds luxury to repose, are manufactured from his fleece ; and, indeed, some 
gastronomic philosopher, not content with outward appearances, gives the 
rein to his epicurean propensities, and truly observes :—‘‘ that when his 
saddle smokes upon the platter, a man cannot curd or bridle his appetite 
until he gets a dit in his mout h. 

His horn in manufactured into the mull, filled with snuff and tipped with 
silver, which is proffered to the stranger with gentlest courtesy ; thus ac- 
quaintanceships are appropinguated, and friendships cemented; politeness 
propagated and diffused, ina mannereometimes, I grant ye, but not always, 
to be sneezed at. 

His skin covers the drum head, whose martial beat starts the soldier with 
the morning star—summons conquerors to carnage—rallies the dispersed 
host—quickens the patriot’s fire—drowns the groans of the dying—fills 
with frenzy the living—appeases the ghosts of the slain; its stern music 
swells louder amid the shouts of the captains, and the thunder of the guns. 
Its slightest tap is implicitly obeyed, with alacrity and zeal at every mili- 
tary post; none so ignorant as not to understand its language—none so de- 
graded as not to answer to its call; and to borrow the sublime expression 
of a distinguished America n statesman, which he borrowed, epitomised, 
and condensed from Edmund Burke, “the morning drum beat circles the 
earth with the hours.”’ 

A prodigious engine of war was the battering Ram of the Romans, which 
ambitious, classic, and warlike nation, did not seem to improae upon the 
tactics of Joshua, who did not blow up, but blew down the walls of Jericho 
with a blast from a ram’s horn, 

The student scales Parnassus’ awful steep, by dint of his parchment di- 
ploma. The serene brow, and awful parade of the Justice, would pass for 


nought, and the Judge’s sentence of death, would be murder in the first de - 
eee without the parchment commission that gives sanction to their judi- 
cial acts. 

Whole law libraries are bound in sheep, and although he is skinned for 
the purpose, there is no law for him. 
The honorary degrees of Doctor of Law and of Divinity, the badges of 
the aristocracy of intellect, piety, and industry, (the only aristocracy the 
world should ever acknowledge,) and which when deserved, are a legacy 
to children, far surpassing in value, all the yellow dirt of the mountains of 
Ophir, the yellow sands of the river Pactolus, and the glittering wealth of 
the mines of Golconda, receive their patent, rectified, stamped, and sanc- 
tioned by a sheep-skin. 
If this artless tale and exhortation, sheuld induce one careless farmer to 
bestow one fraction more of care, in protecting one sheep of his fold from 
useless canine butchery, then the foregoing light, frivolous, and I may say 
foolish paragraphs, shall have a rich reward. Forr Pirr. 
December 16, 1845. 


DUCK HAUNTING EXTRAORDINARY. 
Toronto, Canava West, Dec. Lith, 1845. 


Dear Sir—On the other side you will find an extract from a letter, which 
I received from a friend at Simcoe, and which states he is detailing a most 
extraordinary circumstance. I send you the extract that you may insert it in 
your paper if you think it worthy of a place. My correspondent, together 
with myself and two other gentlemen from this place, went up to the 
Marshes he mentions to shoot during last October, and we were there four 
days and a half, and bagged eight Geese and upwards of three hundred brace 
of large Duck, (Black and Grey Duck,) and a countless multitude of Teal, 
Widgeon, and Coots. I had the good fortune to kill right and deft out of a 
flock of Wild Geese, and with a second gun, (a snipe gun,) the other gun 
having been previously discharged at a flock of Teal. 

We found that our common guns were too small for these immense ducks 
at anything beyond forty yards, and as we intend to commit great slaughter 
next year, two of us have written to England for a brace of guns, a /a 
Hawker, and I expect to give you a racy account of our proceedings next 

ear, 

. Allow me to take this opportunity of thanking you for forwarding my 
letter by the “Great Western,” and other civilities, which I hope I may some 
day reciprocate. I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, * * *. 


Extract.—“ By the bye, talking of cold, I have a most extraordinary 
circumstance to tell you in the sporting way. Two Punters last week went 
to the Long Island Marsh, which has been for some time frozen up, for the 
purpose of Trapping. Walking along the ice near the Creek—I think 
called Little Creek—they saw a number of Ducks on the ice, and crawled 
up very cautiously to get a shot. They were, however, much surprised on 
coming near them, to find that they did not appear at all alarmed, and 
concluded that they must be frozen or something of the sort; they, con- 
sequently, did not fire, but continued to approach until they caught one. 
Upon this, the others scattered, but did not attempt to fly, and a chase en. 
sued, which ended in the capture of no less than 76, all Black and Grey 
Ducks, and one Wild Goose. The next day they came across some more 
in the same way, and took 34—in all 104. Did you ever see or hear the 
like of that? a novel sort of Duck Hunting. The birds were actually so 
fat that the Punters attribute their success in taking them to their inabili- 











tion or training, who bay the moon all ‘night, and look at the pigs in the | 


ty to rise in consequence. 








FARTHER WEST; OR, ROUGH NOTRS 


OF THE 


DRAGOON CAMPAIGN TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS IN 1845. 


; INTRODUCTION. 

The rapid and mcreasing emigration of citizens of the United States to 
the vast Territory of Oregon, is deservedly attracting a great deal of atten- 
tion, Not so much, however, on account of the difficult and extremely 
hazardous journey these Modern Pilgrims are obliged to perform, before 
they can reach what they conceive to be a Land of Promise, as the bearing 
such an emigration is likely to have on the all-absorbing question now agi- 
tating both this country and Great Britain, as to which nation belongs the 
soil they are so fast hastening to cultivate. 

It is not the design of these rough notes to discuss any of the merits of 
this seriously important question; or to make further allusion to it than 
that which will naturally arise from inferences that may be indirectly sug- 
gested and drawn from what may be said of the character of the actual oc- 
cupants of the territory in dispute ;—those who are to be the most inte- 
rested in its final adjustment. The object of the following sketches is of 
a far more humble nature. A ‘arge number of our fellow citizens are an- 
nually bidding for ever an adieu to the scenes which have gladdened their 
hearts from infancy; to the relatives and friends who have smiled upon 
them from childhoed ; to the neighbors who have become endeared to them 
from their continued and manifest kindnesses, and to the sacred places 
where in deep affliction they have laid to their final rest the remains of all 
whom they have loved and lost. In a word, they are giving an eternal fare- 
well to home and its hallowed associations, wearily to journey over the 
dreary waste of an ocean of prairie, where their lives may be hourly pe- 
rilled by the murderous attacks of the hordes of savages who are continu- 
ally roaming about them; over barren and rugged mountains, where, from 
the chances of accident, they might perish far from all human power to aid 
them; and there to struggle through gloomy defiles, walled in by crags 
that rear their snow-clad summits thousands of feet above their narrow and 
devious pathway, finally to emerge upon the shore of a great and lonely 
ocean, there to build up new homes—to erect new altars—and to form new 
ties, in valleys which they picture to themselves are clothed with beauty 
and fertility, where every breeze that may fan their cheeks will bear health 
upon its wings, and be redolent of the sweet breath of flowers. 

In the busy cities of the East but little is known of their character— 
their purposes—or the manner in which their protracted and toilsome jour- 
ney is conducted ; a journey so fraught with importance to themselves, and 
so peculiarly interesting to us as a nation. It is casually understood that 
they have removed to that far off land, but nothing more is heard of them 
except through the slight and often vague extracts from private letters 
which, at great intervals, happen to reach their friends on this side of the 
continent; and that information is, simply, that they have arrived at their 
destination. No authentic knowledge of their intervening hardships—the 
scenes through which they have passed—the difficulties they have en- 
countered, or the privations they have endured, is attained through such 
uncertain mediums. Equally as unnoticed were the inmates of the May- 
FLOWER, When ona cold December night, only two centuries and a quarter 
ago, she landed her little band of Pilgrims on the bleak and inhospitable 
shores of New England. And yet the emigration of this people constitutes 
one of the greatest eras of the present age; and is, perhaps, as replete 
with the birth and formation of anew Republic, as was the obscure and 
uncared for departure of that frail vessel, which left the shores of the Old 
World, and buffeted her solitary way over a stormy ocean in search of some 
spet where her humble voyagers might have 

‘* FREEDOM TO WORSHIP GoD,” 

Believing, therefore, that the Eastern reader, more especially, may be 
interested by a series of simple pictures drawn from nature, of the charac- 
ter of those of our citizens who are thus yearly going out from amongst us, 
and of their progress, from the time they leave the Missouri river until 
they reach the Pass of the Rocky Mountains, and are ready to descend into 
the Valley of the Columbia, the leisure hours of one who had many oppor- 
tunities fer observing them, will be devoted to the sketching of them off, 
the long evenings of the ensuing winter. 

The following chapters wiil be written, however, mainly with a view of 
attempting a rude description of the recent campaign of the First U, S, 
Dragoons to the head waters of the Rio Colorado of the West; and from 
thence to the Southward along the base of the Rocky Mountains, nearly to 
the sources of the Rio del Norte and the Arkansas; and then from there 
home by way of the Santa Fe Trace to Fort Leavenworth. In that descrip- 
tion, the various interesting scenes through which they passed; the In- 
dians whom they visited; the councils which were held with them ; toge- 
ther with the little enlivening incidents that now and then broke cheerful- 
ly through the fatigues and privations of the longest continuous military 
march that has ever yet been performed, will all be touched upon in pro- 
portion as their importance may be considered conducive to the entertain- 
ment of those who may peruse it. The great desire will ever be to'create 
upon the mind of the reader exactly the same impressions that would na- 
turally have arisen had he accompanied the Expedition from its commence- 
ment to its close. And whether he visits the Emigrants during his jour- 
ney, and allows himself to speculate upon their prospects—or to sympa- 
thise with them in their difficulties ; or when he gets tired of that, to come 
back and join the Dragoons again, and so vice versa, it is hoped he will jog 
along with us in the quiet, old fashioned manner, and at the close feel that 
the time has not been wholly thrown away which he has spent in glancing 
at the scenes of ‘“‘FarTHER West.” 





Cuaprer I. 

Operations of the Army in 1845—Assembling of the Oregon Emigrants—Objects of 
the Dragoon Campaigu—The labor of preparing a body of troops for the field— 
Objections to large baggage trains—Advantages of small ones—Subsistence stores 
—Luxuries and necessaries—Epicures—All things in readiness for a start—Officers 
and Guests of the Expedition—Western steamboats. 


He who imagines an Army Life to be one of idleness or filled with mo- 
notony, knows nothing at all of the Military Profession, and has only to se« 
lect either of the fourteen Regiments in the service of the United States, 
and follow it through its fatiguing campaigns, or to witness its labors, in 
providing for the defence of our extended frontier, to satisfy himself con- 
clusively of this fact. The operations of the whole army during the past 
year, particularly, have been of the most arduous character. While the 
Squadrons of the Second Regiment of Dragoons have been kept continual- 
ly in the saddle in their active duties, under burning sun, upon the 
plains of Texas, the Regiments of Artillery and Infantry have, in the most 
trying season of the year, been hurried from the North, and concentrated 
upon the banks of the Rio Grande, or have been strewn—wherever their 
presence has been the most indispensable—from the forests of Maine along 
the Atlantic coast and the Lakes, to each extremity of the Mississippi. All 
these movements have been at the expense of incessant toil, but have been 
performed with that celerity and cheerfulness which has always distin- 
guished the different arms of our Service, wherever the various require- 
ments of the Government have rendered their presence necessary. The 
operations of the First Regiment of Dragoons in the Spring, Summer, and 
Autumn of 1845, were likewise extremely laborious, and covered over an 
immense extent of country. While three divisions of it were kept conti- 
nually employed in the Indian Nations situated upon the Arkansas and 
Washira Rivers, which pour their waters through the Mississippi into the 
Gulf of Mexico—two others were sent on a protracted campaign to the 
Red River of the North, which discharges itself into Hudson’s Baywhile 





the five remaining divisions crossed the Rocky Mountains to the head of 


the Rio Colorado of the West, whose waters seek the Pacific Ocean through 
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the Gulf of California. .’ Sp op + ping 
were, wi ; but by h of June they 
had spread out in their fan-like marches, until they had separated for thou-. 
sands of miles, and were encamped on rivers that assist in draining the 
Eastern, Southern, and Western slopes of North America ; while by Sep- 
tember again, they had all returned to the various poihts from which they 
had severally radiated. 

As it will be impossible for these rough notes to follow out all those 
movements, they will be confined exclusively to the one that extends to 
the Rocky Mountains ; the others having been spoken of to show the reader 
that although he may elect for the present to accompany this, there were 
similar ones in the Artillery, Infantry, and Second Dragoons, equally as 
deserving of his attention. Having thus broken the ice, and—to use a nau- 
tical phrase—worked over the ground both at P/ain and Traverse Sailing, 
the promised Sketches will be chalked off as fast as possible. 

During the winter of 1844 and 45, a greater number of families, whose 
intention it was to move to Oregon, had collected together at different 
towns along the Western frontier of Missouri, both from the several coun- 
ties in that State, and from Tennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa, than 
had been known to assemble for such an enterprise at any previous season. 
Their object was to commence their movement in the Spring as soon as the 
grass upon the prairies had become high enough for the subsistence of their 
cattle ; and the intervening time was occupied in organizing themselves 
into companies of from fifty to three hundred souls each, the better to in- 
sure their safety, and without loss of time, to overcome the natural obsta- 
cles of their journey by harmony of action and amity of purpose. 

Five divisions of the First Regiment of United States Dragoons, under 
the command of Col. Kearney, were directed to proceed to the Great 
South Pass of the Rocky Mountains, partly to protect the emigrants thus 
far upon their route, and likewise to ascertain the military resources of the 
country ;—its definite geography—the strength, manners and customs, and 
mode of warfare, of the different tribes of Indians that lay in their way ;— 
together with their disposition towards the whites—their method of sub- 
sistence, &c. &c. And finally, to return upon the Trace that was opened 
between the United States and New Mexico in 1825, that by their presence 
they might secure the safe passage of the rich Caravans that would then be 
on their way from Missouri to the ports of Santa Fe and Chihuahua. Such 
at least are understood to have been the instructions given to Col. Kearney, 
either direct, or implied, by vesting him with discretionary powers for the 
fulfilment of every necessary duty that might come under his cognizance, 
while pursuing such routes at just such times. 


The four divisions of the Regiment stationed at Fort Leavenworth, and 
that stationed at Fort Scott, which had been directed to proceed to the for- 
mer post to form a part of the Expedition—were prepared for a four months’ 
campaign early in May. By the 12th, Col. Kearney had arrived from St. 


Louis, where he had for a long time been stationed, as Chief of the 3d | 


Military Department ;—and the 15th of the same month was selected as the 
day when the troops should commence their long march. 


Those of our fellow citizens who, from their peculiar vocations and re- 
mote localities, have but few opportunities for acquiring even a superficial 
knowledge of what is called “ the regular service’—but who are perfectly 
aware of the various movements that are made from time to time of the se 
veral parts of the Army, and understand exactly their objects and the final 
results, would be astonished could they witness the labor it requires to put 
in a stateof readiness a body of men for action and efficient operation in 
the field, even in a settled country, where the different wants, as they may 
arise, can be easily provided for ; but if the same number are to perform si- 
milar duties in an uninhabited wilderness—like the great prairies, for in- 
stance—when hardly a thing can by a possibility be obtained, except water 
and fuel—their astonishment would be proportionably increased at behold- 
ing the thousand little preparations in detail, which have to be made before 
those men can be fitted forthe numberless emergencies in which they may 
be suddenly called upon promptly and effectively to act. This is the case 
with every species of troops, but more especially with Dragoons ; for it re- 
quires far more attention to see that the horses are in complete condition— 
that their equipments are so strong and in such good repair as not to be lia- 
ble to become useless ,—that they are so adjusted upon each animal as not 
to impede his action and power, or be in danger of injuring him from con- 
tinued wear—than the men do who are to ride them ;—and yet they need 
just as much as they would were they to move on foot. 


To the rapidity of a march across a prairie country, where, generally, 
there are no roads—no causeways on the morasses, or bridges over the ma- 
ny rivers and streams that have to be passed—a large train of baggage wa- 
gons forms a greater impediment than can well be imagined ; and, although 
it is reasonable to suppose that a more cumbrous one is needed than in an 
inhabited country, where, as before stated, many articles might be procured 
from time to time, or where these obstructions to the celerity of their trans- 
portation are provided for, still a smaller one has actually to be taken along 
for these very reasons. Besides its inconvenience in retarding the progress 
of the troops, it is one of the most expensive items in the whele service— 
and hence it is that commanding officers have a double object in cutting it 
down to the smallest number possible. In such cases, therefore, it requires 
quite as much experience and forethought on his part to know what to dis- 
pense with, as to take into consideration just what will be indispensable , 
Col. Kearney carried this doctrine out to the letter, and consequently caused 
us to dispense with almost everything but flour, coffee, sugar, and salt. It 
is true we had eighteen barrels of pork and bacon for the whole campaign 
—which, in addition to the other stores, would have to be hauled a little 
ways—and thirty head of cattle carried their own beef along to provide for 
emergencies; but the balance of our edibles in the meat line, both for offi- 
cers and men, was saving the Government a vast deal of money on thiS 
score—by transporting itself over the prairies in the shape of buffaloes, 
deer, and antelopes; but like Mrs. Glass’s rabbit, would have to be caught 
and killed before it could well be either cooked or eaten. We had an 
abundance of ammunition—and a plenty of hospital stores for those who 
might be sick ;—besides axes for making bridges—spades for cutting down 
the banks of rivers —scythes for the mowing of grass to lay on soft ground 
—and ropes to pull wagons and mules out of the mire, &c. &c. &¢ —for all 
these things would help us to overcome distance ; but if an enemy had by 
chance captured the whole of our baggage with a hope either of rich booty 
or fat living, unless he could have found both in the above enumerated arti- 
cles, he would have been most egregiously disappointed ; that would have 
been some comfort to have sustained us under the mortification ef a deteat. 
It is true that, together with the foregoing subsistence stores, a little soap 
and vinegar was added as sort of luxuries, but they were to be issued spar- 
ingly, and then only on great and important occasions. The reader can, 
therefore, easily account for the reason of our having, perhaps, the small- 
est train of wagons that ever accompanied the same number of troops on a 
similar expedition—and for the speed with which we travelled. 


_ After the first ten days the officers were allowed to purchase from the Com- 
Missary the same proportions of subsistence that was issued to the men for 
4 given time, and no more—but this restriction was perfectly satisfactory— 
all understood its importance ; and knowing exactly what they had to en- 
counter in the way of hardships, were determined, in doing a soldier’s du- 
ty, to stick to the soldier's fare. However, one or two of the older officers, 
although Preaching up this very thing—practiced, in an under-handed way, 
quite a different one; for they smuggled along a little pepper (!) in out of 
the way corners.of their 8 by 10 mess chests—and attempted to justify 
themselves, when it was discovered, by saying, in a tone and manner only 
slightly embarrassed, “that they thought it would go well on fish!” And 
two or three of the others Went so far as to stow away one or two of those 
little apoplectic jars of pickles, and an emaciated bottle or two of capers ; 
but these things were so,utterly contraband, that they had the shrewdness 
to keep them well out of sight, during the day, at least, However, these 
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and found to be in perfect order ;—the wagons all packed and hauled out in 
line, ready to start, and everything accomplished but to say good bye to 
those we are to leave behind. To-morrow morning that sad duty will be 
, performed, when we shall be off in good earnest. 

The following are the divisions that form the Expedition, viz.: ** A.” 
*C.” “«F.” “G»*” and **K.”; and these are the Officers, and the guests 
who are to endure with us all our privations :— 

Col. S. W. KEARNEY, Commanding. 


STAFF. 
Capt. H. S. Turner, Assistant Adjutant General. 
Dr. S. G. I. De Camp, Surgeon U. S. A. 
Capt. W. M. D. McKissacx, Quartermaster. 
Lieut. J. Henry Car.eron, Commissary. 
Lieut. W. B. Franxu1y, U, S. Topographical Engineers. 





LINE. 
Capt. P. S. G. Cooker, 1st Dragoons, 
Capt. B. D. Moore ‘ 

Capt. J. H. K. Burewin ‘* 

Capt. Witt1AM Eustis 6 
Lieut. P. KEARNY “ 
Lieut. A. J. Smiru “s 
Lieut. R. S. Eweiu ss 
Lieut. Joun Love “ . 
Lieut. Henry STANTON se 
Lieut. T. C. Hammonp se 


Capt. ALExANDER Macoms (late 2d Dragoons), goes with us as a guest, 
as does Henry LonrinG, Esq., of Boston, and Mr. Simpson, of St. Louis. 
Mr. Firzparricx, who has for many years been familiar with the country 
in the neighborhood of the Rocky Mountains—and who accompanied Capt. 
Fremont in his exploring tour to Upper California, is to be our guide 
throughout the campaign. 

Reader: if you have ever been in any of the cities of the West, and 
wished to take a steamboat for any given place, you must have noticed that 
you have invariably found one that was to start in just fifteen minutes. 
And further, to convince you of the fact, you could not fail to observe that 
her fires were lighted—the black smoke pouring from her chimneys—the 
steam up, and the engine working like a half dozen trip hammers. Be- 
sides, you heard the bell ring; so of course she was bound to start. You 


his watch and replies—“ he has just fifteen minutes prezactly.” At the 
same time hurriedly returning it to his pocket and moving off as if ten 
thousand little matters had yet to be attended to in that time. You run and 
bring your baggage and get on board, as do some dozen others, entirely ex- 
hausted for want of breath from your speed. An hour elapses and the fires 
| go down—the engine gradually forgetting to pound, until all is quiet. The 
| rival boat having gone, in the meantime, without you. You ascertain, at 

length, that at 9 o’clock to morrow morning you are sure to go. The time 
| arrives—the fires are again lighted, the bell again rung, and a like number 
of passengers are trapped in a like wanner. Finally, about the third night, 
you leave for some wood-yard, and the fourth morning get fairly under way 
| from that place. Although something of a parallel might be drawn be- 
| tween such a situation and your present one—still, now that all the freight 


and passengers are really aboard, the next chapter we will make a start for 
| Farther West, as the people upon the frontier say—*‘ to a dead and moral 


certainty ” 


| A DEER HUNT IN THE WARRICK WOODLANDS. 


| 


' 











BY FRANK FORRESTER. 





The autumnal morning was yet dark as midnight, when Dolph Pierson, 
| arising from his bear-skin, awoke Harry, who ere long had the whole house 
| afoot and stirring. The kitchen clock was striking four when the party 
| assembled in the little parlor where they had supped but a few hours before, 
yet so smartly had Timothy bestirred himself that not only had all relics of 
the supper been removed, but a hearty extemporaneous breakfast had re- 
placed it on the large round table. 

There was the Yorkshire ham, which had not suffered so deeply by the 
last night’s onslaught but that enough remained to furnish forth sundry 
meals even for huntsmen; there was the huge brown loaf; the dish of 
golden butter ; the wooden bowl full to the brim with new laid eggs, wrap- 
ped ina steaming napkin; and last, not least, two mighty tankards smoking 
with a judicious compound of Guinness’s double stout, brown sugar, spice, 
and toast ; for to no womanish delicacies of tea or coffee did the stout hun- 
ters seriously incline. 

As they entered the room the old hunter, who was busily employed dry- 
ing some powder on a pewter plate heated in the wood embers, raised his 
eyes from his occupation and kept them riveted on the figure of Hairy Ar- 
cher, for a far longer period than it was his wont to bestow his attention on 
anything of mortal mould. 

After gazing at him for some moments thus, he nodded his head approv- 
ingly, as who should say not such a bad turn out after all, and then resumed 
his somewhat perilous occupation of stirring the powder in the plate with 
the point of his long wood-knife, as he held itan inch or two only above a 
glowing bed of hickoryembers. But neither on Frank Forrester, nor on 
old Draw, did he vouchsafe to bestow one second’s observation. 

And in truth Harry in his hunting-dress was an object worthy of some 
consideration, so perfect was every part of its equipment, both in its fashion 
and its adaptation to its peculiar use. 

On his head he wore a cap exactly like that of an English whipper-in or 
huntsman, with the exception only that it had a projecting rim behind, to 
shelter the back of his neck from rain or the dew-drops which might fall 
from the branches, and that in lieu of being black it was of deep umber 
brown, to correspond with the colors of the sear autumnal leaves. 

The black silk handkerchief knotted about his sinewy neck displayed not 
an inch of white linen above it, and was itself partially concealed by a buck- 
skin hunting-shirt, exquisitely wrought by the hand of some Indian maiden, 
deep in the forests of the West. Prepared with a skill peculiar to those 
wild tribes, this garment combined the suppleness, the warmth and dura- 
bility of leather with the high finish and rich color of the best broadcloth. 
That color was a nameless hue between brown and purple, approaching 
nearly to the tints of the copper-beech, or rather to something between that 
and the cinnabar brown of the buckeye or horse-chesnut. It was fringed 
handsomely, and embroidered in many places with black poo quills ; 
and was girt about his waist by a black leathern girdle, with a buckle of blue 
steel, supporting a pouch of martin-skin, and a hunting-knife with a buck- 
horn hilt and guard, and a blade, of afoot in length, of the best Sheffield 
steel. He wore no tomahawk ; but his powder-flask, made of a fine buffa- 
lo horn mounted with dark blue steel, was slung across his left shoulder by 
a plaited whip-thong of black leather. 

His nether man was clad in a’pair of Pike & Elphick’s elaborate buckskins, 
which had bestridden the pig-skin many a day in Leicestershire, and soared 
in flying leap over the bank-full Whissendine. Not now, however, were 
they resplendent, as of old, in the glory of white pipe-clay, but wore a more 
harmonious, if less striking, hue of dull olive green, as did the leggins, of 
the same material, which reached to his knee and covered the fastenings of 
his finely wrought Indian mocassins. 

Two things only remain to be noticed of his accoutrements, that in the 
buckskin garter which secured the buskin of his right leg he had a short 
strong ae oe dirk, the knee-knife of the Highlander ; and that he bore 
a superb double-barreled ounce-ball rifle, by Purdy, that prince of makers, 
warranted at a hundred yards, when held in a steady hand, to put both balls 
through the same bulls-eye, a feat many a time and oft performed by its 
present owner. é : 

In spite of its weight, which was nearly twenty pounds, it was both a 
manageable and handy weapon ; for not being very long, and the metal be- 
ing heaviest at the breech, it was so admirably balanced in the hand, as to 
fatigue the arm far less, whether at a trail or a present, than the much less 
ponderous but far larger rifle of the Dutch hunter. 

The barrels were browned to a nicety, and all the mountings tempered 
in wood ashes to so deep a blue, that, like all the rest of Harry’s dress, there 
was no fear of a stray sunbeam glinting trom any brilliant point, and so be- 
traying his approach to the fearful quarry. bs vt 

‘om Draw wore as usual his dark homespun suit, with heavy boots, and 
a dark gray felt hat, which garb, if it possessed no beauty, had at least this 
advantage, that it was inconspicuous and quiet. His buck-shot cartri 

| —for he eschewed the rifle—and copper flask were buried in the vast pocket 


of his voluminous unmentionables, and from a slit in the side of these, like 





rush on board, and ask the captain how long before he is off? He pulls out 
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inate all 
bear a genera of game, from the minute sand-piper to the huge brown 
rank had as usual been exceedi ly elaborate, but, as usual 

| what unfortunate in his attire ; for Inelidiing somewhat at all ‘in, bame- 
kiddy in the style of his dress, he had unluckily leaned to it at the very i be 
of all others when it is least admissible, and had mounted a huntin ae 
and cap, the latter adorned with a waving bucktail, of the brightes — 


| more eee with fringes of the same color. His bucksk 
io a 
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; ea. 
in breeches w 
ir a white as he would have donned to meet the Quorn at Billesd. 


Coplow ; and his legs were encased in stout russet gaiters and hj 
in stout ankle-shoes. His knife was silver hilted, his rifle whet eet shod 
much smaller calibre and lighter fashion than his friend’s, and his sort 
horn were silver-mounted, and his whole appearance, in short, much § 
toh - “Sec ess oe a still hunt in the forest. , “ 
reher knew all this, it is true, quite as well as the hun alt ; 
absurdity quite as keenly ; yet, though with Forrest r he te ipa 
on terms of more than brothers’ intimacy, he had given him no hint “pre 
subject, and as they sat down to the sociable breakfast, suspecting that the 
hunter might allude to it, he suffered his eye torun over Forrester’s gay dr . 
when he knew that Dolph was observing him, and then catchinz the — 
of the latter addressed to him an almost imperceptible motion of the heat 
which the old hunter understood as well as if a volume had been =m : 
although he could not conceive the reason of it. — 
The fact was simply this, that Harry was so well acquainted with hi 
friend s character that he did not doubt for one moment, that if Frank should 
be advised to don a graver garb, his pride of woodcraft would take aijarm 
and he would swear that deer were attracted by gay colors, and would per 
sist in wearing them as de rigeur ; whereas, if left to himself, he would 
probably discover his error in one day’s hunting, and learn by his own py 
perience that which he would refuse surely, if urged by another. ° 
All this, at an after period, Harry explained duly to the old hunter, wh, 


ie 


alarm, 


merely shook his head without reply, and marveled to his heart’s content. 
but at the moment, beyond the glance and slight gesture no sign or word 


was interchanged between them. 

The ham and eggs were speedily despatched, and the tankards drai; ed 
to the lees, by all but old Pierson, who quietly addressed hims:If toa bow 
of milk, produced by mine host at Dolph’s special desire. This done, soy 
sandwiches were prepared, the dram-bottles were filled, the rifles and shot. 
guns loaded and capped, the contents of powder-flasks and pouches inves. 
tigated, and then all was pronounced to be ready for a start ; and that before 
they had been half an hour out of their beds, and while the stars were yet 

hining brightly in the cerulean sky, and ere one flush of dawn had appear. 
ed in the furthest east. 

** Tim,” Said his master, ‘it will be of no use for you to go with us to. 
day, and it will make too many. So look well to the nags, will you? And 
see if you cannot get us something eatable for dinner. Did you not sa) 
Dolph, that you had some venison 2” ‘ is 

_*T telled my boy to bring ’t down the first thing. He'll be here afore it’s 
light. Yes. It’s a prime saddle, two inches fat all over ’t.” 

** Divide it into two haunches, Timothy ; roast it yourself; you know 
how, covered with puff paste.” 

** Aye! I ken brawly. But what o’clock mun I have t’ haunch ready, 
It winna do to keep t’ waiting laike.” , 

‘** No, indeed, it will not. What time shall we be back, Dolph ?” 

** Not afore seven, if then ; there’s uo saying.” 

** At eight then we will dine; mnke some soup if you can get either beef 
ormutton. And, hark you, I dare say you can catch some yellow bass or 
pickerel, there are both in the pond there—you can take my tackle. Ifyou 
cannot, see and buy some eels, and let us have amatelote. With thesoup 
and the haunch that willdo; have the champagne frappé to night. And 
now go and let smoker loose.” 

** What ’s Smoker ?” asked the hunter. 

** The best deer-hound American eyes ever looked upon. Fresh from 
the Highlands—a present from Mr. Scrope, by the way—almost as great 2 
deer-stalker as yourself, Dolph.” 
“You arn’t a goin’ to take no hound along, Mr. Archer ?” asked Dolph, 
somewhat uneasily. 

** Not if you say ‘no.’ But if we wound a buck he’ll pin him certainly 
before he has gone a mile.” 

‘I dar say. But his yell will lose us ten for one he cotches; beside, the 
Dutchmen hereaway willshoot him, sartain. They’re death on all hounds, 
and wont have no huntin’ here no how, ’less it’s still huntin’.” 


i! 
18 


ing once to the hottest scent I’ll give the Dutchmen leave to shoot him. [i 
they shoot him without leave, Brown Bess here,” and he tapped the breech 
of his ponderous rifle as he said the words, * will take part in the conver- 
sation ; and when she barks she is apt to bite, you know.” 
‘IT know. But that wouldn’t bring the dog back nuther. Hows’ever if 
he runs mute, and fights mute, they wont harm him, nor carn’t nuther, 
What breed is he ?” 
“He will run mute, fight mute, and die mute, I’ll warrant him ; though 
I hope not the last yet awhile.” 
** Well, what you says you says, and what you says you knows. So!’ 
agreeable. But you havn’t telled me what breed he is.” 
**You shall see; youshall see. Here, Smoker, Smoker,” and at the word, 
the door, which had been left ajar, flew violently open, and a noble Scottish 
wire-haired deer greyhound came bounding into the room, and at a gesture 
from its master reared up erect, laying its shaggy paws upon his shoulcers, 
and gazing into his eyes face to face. 
‘‘ By thunder ! he’s a beauty,” cried the impassive hunter, for once moved 
by surprise and admiration out of his wonted quietude. ‘* He could a’most 
ull down a ox single handed.” a 
‘“* He has done that same ! and no deer can stand before him one hat 
mile in the open.” . 
«I dar’ be sworn on’t. Great Jehu! what a leg !—my old arm’s a fool tot. 
And for his chest, he outmeasures are-a man here.” 
*“* Not forgetting Tom Draw,” said Harry, laughing, ‘“‘who only measures 
sixty-two inches round his chest, while Smoker is just sixty-seven. 
**I niver see sich another.” 
** Nor | ; and I have seen some scores of them. I might almost say hu:- 
dreds. No, indeed, Smoker is a non-such, and he’s as good as he’s hani- 
some. Well, shall we take him ?” , 
“«*T would be asin to have him hurt, I swon. And sartin as death if he 
hollers on a trail, some of them Dutch fellows will make him sme 
h— “7 
‘© They may if he hollers.” ; 
“Take him, then, sure! I'd give ten dollars to see him pull one 
down.” 
‘** If we wound one you shall see it.” 
«« By thunder! then I’ll wound the very first I shoots at this goo 
day.” 
rf Then you wont bring home nauthen,” sneered Tom Draw. 
“< Jest twice what you will, with the tother gentleman, | dare stan 
treats,” cried Dolph. 
** Done!” sheuted the fat man. - 
And ‘‘done,” replied the hunter, confidently ; who then added, “ but well 
git nothen none of us, if we stays here much longer. Let’s up traps, 
track it.” — 
No sooner said than done ; five minutes more and they were all in the 
open air, under the calm, cold azure canopy of heaven, with its myriads of 
bright stars twinkling with that peculiar brilliancy which they at all times 
derive from a slight touch of frost. 
+ * * * * * * 


After they had walked, however, some twenty minutes in complete 5” 
lence, the whole programme of the day’ssport having been abandoned ” 
the old hunter’s sagacity, Harry became curious to learn what were his 3 
rangements for the contemplated still-hunt. : been 
Withdrawing, therefore, trom his mouth the cigar, which he had be 
sedulously cultivating, he said tothe hunter in a low voice— 

‘* Well, Dolph, how is it to be ?” . the 
“« You goes with me, in course. We will take the birch canoe ® 
bridge, and follow the crick down, still as death, toGreen’s Pond. It io 
we'll cotch ’em as they come down to drink at gray daybreak. Thea, ms 
we reach the Pond Edge, we’ll round the western eend, and so ge 
the mountain rill thatcomes down through the cedars, and work up '* 
leeward, till we strikes old bold head yander,” and, as he spoke, he ¢** 
nated the huge crest of a distant hill, crowned, far above its robe 0! 
colored foliage, with a gray diadem. of everlasting granite. ‘ There “ied Ye? 
feedin’ ground jest under yan bare crag, with nothen only a few - at , 
low birches, and a red cedar here and there, where there’s a her ind th 
always, and if so be we happen on ’em there, they’ve no chance — ls 
nor to see us neither, unless they have got a sentinel doe posted up os whet? 
and then we’ll stalk the whole west mountain down to the oulle’ mee 
we’ll meet the rest on them, and take a bite and a sup at somethin rf 
and then we’ll send the boys with the ponies to fetch up the game ad 
have the luck to kill any on’t, and we'll all paddle up the crick ag!) 
go take a chance of the evenin’ drink.” t reve" 
“« But what will you do with Draw and Mr. Forrester? You US 


. 








ber that old Draw cannot tramp now—” 


7. 
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that fact may be attributed | that in Which am ~~ 
x travagan °8 geet: yeh ¥ weapon was the huge ten-pound do. 
So, reader, consider that a busy six days have elapsed in attending to | 01¢-?atreiled shot-gun, of e guage, with which he was wont to Sten, 


these and hundreds of other absolutely necessary requirements, but that | 
now everything has been thought of and prepared ;—the troops inspected | 


** Smoker never hunted except still in his life. If you catch him speak- 
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\otas he used to could,” replied Dolph, “ not as he used to could, 
I guess, he arn’t no great shines at 
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rrqavelin’ a spell—” 


-\h! there’s just where youare out, Dolph, and you are not out very 
jv either. He can travel like a hunted wolf, I tell you ; and he’s a prime 
.porssman, and a crack shot at small game, though not much used to work 
But you must send them where they’!l get shots, or they'll be 


f this kind, 


ai at us; and it would not be fair either to throw them over.” 


course not; I counts to put them on the best easy ground. Where 

™ - (ie Canoe, three of my boys will meet them with two ponies, so they 
.) © te down to Cobus Vanderbeck’s mill, on the outlet, where it’s broad 
They'll git canoes there sure, and 
.wo boys Will paddle them, and the other, why he’ll follow with the ponies. 
:| be all they’ll do to git to the pond by the time we strike it. 
ve ve got fourteen miles to walk, not countin’ what we beats. 
ori ne feedin’ ground, them islands, and the boys, they knows every inch 
em, and they'll come on the deer quartering up wind too, so they wont 

I wouldn’t wonder, not one mite, if they was to git ten shots 
But, Lord, heart alive! we'll beat ’em sure.” 


od (ull of islands like and channels, 


smell em. 
his day. 


“ Why, how many do you count on our getting ?” 


“ {| be most mighty onsatisfied, now I tell you, if we don’t git six fair 


‘«« Six won't beat ten !” 


‘You knows better nor that, you and I'll kill five out o’ six, sar- 


‘« So’ll Tom, easy.” 


«Yes. If they stand still and wait for him. Don’t you tell me; if we 


-it six and they ten shots, we'll beat them tv eternal smash.” 
«| hardly think we shall get sixteen shots among us.” 


‘{ do. Deers is as plenty this fall as they’s been scace these six years 


y ”? 
“one 


“ Here we are at the bridge—but I don’t see the boys or ponies. 


‘Oh! they'll be 


) his mouth, he produced alon 


man voice, 


Such as it Was, however, it found a reply in a second, and directly after- 
tie clatter of borses’ hoofs was heard coming rapidly down the hard 
and In a minute the boys, represented by one white lad of some 
‘n years of age, Dolph’s second son, and two of what Tom Draw call- 

an’ black back niggers, came in sight with a pair of rough, hardy- 


here torights. Ill call ’em.” 


ing, low, round-barreled ponies, 
ilere we leave you, Frank. You and Tom goto-day with Dolph’s son. 
iil ride about three miles, and then take the canoes. 

zrvund and the easiest walking—or I should rather say the least walk- 
‘ur yours will be almost ali boat work. Dolph says that you will get 
ts (o our six, so look sharp that we don’t beat you.” 

| wisht to heaven you may git ten and we six, boy,” cried Tom, “ and 


i'd see who'd beat, I reckon. 


ull * And, putting his forefin- 
8» shrieking whistle, which rang through 
is more lke the ery of some fierce bird of prey than any sound of 


You have the 


Oh! I am most onmighty glad to see 


ales. You've been comin’ too fast for the old man altogither—an- 
‘mile would have busted me up clean. I am glad, by Gin ! to see the 


's more than the pony is to see you, if he’s any nous!” said Archer, 


| so they parted. 


\nd weary work was before them, ere they met again at the outlet of 


xe at which they were to arrive from two diametrically opposite direc- 


vy stepped lightly into the birch canoe, where it lay moored in very 
ow water, and the sagacious hound, accustomed of yore to every varie- 
field sport, crept Into it as gingerly as if he were treading upon eggs, 
led himself up in the very centre of the frail vessel, as if he knew 

_y how to balance it, in a position from which nothing could have dis- 
{ him, short of the absolute command of his master. 
Dolph the hunter entered, assumed his place in the stern, Harry oc- 
jing the bow, both with their faces toward the head of the canoe, 
te gripes of their rifles handy to be grasped at the shortest no- 


veady ?” said Dolph, in that low, guarded tone, peculiar to the forester 


rth America. 
7° Ready 7 


responded Archer, in the like wary note. 


And at the 


each dipped his paddle in the clear water, and away shot the slight 
| with not the slightest effort of her rowers ; and in two or three mo- 
s at the farthest they had lost sight of the rustic bridge, and the group 


don it to watch their departure. 


The stream in this place was 


irrow, in no spot above twelve or fourteen feet across, but it was pro- 
‘oly deep and rapid, flowing over a bottom of yellow sand and gravel, 

zh a wide, boggy meadow, 
‘re there trout here, Dolph ?” 
Lotson’em—clear down to the pond. But no one niver cotched 
athe pond, nor no pickerel in the creek, and that seems tu me 


‘otat all, Dolph. The pond water is too hot for the trout, and this 
brook too cold for pickerel. 

ikely. Iarn’t no fishman, no how.” 
vy far do you call it down to the pond? I have forgotten.” 


x mile.” 


| how far to the first chance for deer ?” 
‘hat’s it!” he answered, pointing forward with his paddle to a low tract 
ibby underwood, at about a mile’s distance, into which the brook 
| through a deep arch of emerald alder verdure. 


ind take up the rifle now—and lie down flat on your face. 


in’ slick as can be.” 
sooner had he spoken than Harry did as he was directed, and, making 
le ready for the most sudden emergency, stretched himself out hori- 
y on his face, and lay there as quietly as if he had been a statue 


10 wood. 


** Lay by your 
I'll keep 


ment more, and the birch canoe shot under the arch of dense um- 

for the most part of alders, but in places colored by the autumnal 
-with almost every hue of the rainbow, and varying from the deepest 
“0 tothe most brilliant orange and chrome yellow. 
stime the sun had risen, and a pale yellow lustre had crept inch 

as it were, over the pale horizon, till the stars were all put out, 

‘er each according to the various degrees of their intensity, and the 


iuiverse was laughing in the glorious sunlight. 
after mile they floated on in silence—silence un 


sb of the mute hunter’s paddle—now darting over lonely pools, en- 
‘by tal! trees clad in all gorgeous tints, and carpeted with the broad, 
‘1, green leaves of the water-lily—pools from which the gay summer 


‘the blue-winged teal flashed up on sudden wing before their bows ; | skeleton, who said he “liked to be miserable,” and he putin a “neigh” 
' slancing through swift rapids overarched by bushes so thick that it was | A large dray-horse, who acted as sergeant-at-arms, immediately took the 


' to force a way between their tangled masses. 


i hich betokened in any sense the | the President announced that a respectable horse present would address the 


10 sight nor sound met their eyes, w 


vV of 


‘aX impatieat and uneasy, 
irbor, the canoe shot into a littl 


‘ glancing rapid, divided into th 


' before the boat’s head, and a large block cf granite, a huge boulder, 


| had been swept down in some remote period from the overtopping | —shall it be said that we remain inactive when starvation and cruelty stare | 
The island was not at the utmost above three yards | us in the face ? 
s, yet on it there grew a tall silver-barked birch, and under the shade | us throw off the galling yoke, aye, and turn the tables on our oppressors, and 
“e birch stood two beautiful and graceful deer, one sipping the c 
irection opposite to that | 


3 farther to the left. 


41 


tar neo L. . s 
» and the other gazing down the brook in the d 


which the hunters came upon them. 


‘either of the three channels of the stream were above twelve feet across, | not give a politica: bias to his remarks. 


“iat to the left was somewhat the deepest; it was through it therefore 
heedeb rede had intended to guide his boat even before he saw the quarry. 
° oreath of air was stirring in those deep sylvan haunts, so that no taint, | 


¢ 


sof man’s appalling presence, was borne to the timid nostrils of the 

. nals, which were already cut off from the nearest shore, before they 

,, ved the approach of their mortal foes, 
‘he quick eye of Archer caught them upon the instant, and almost sim- 
sly the hunter had checked the way of the canoe, 


pa idle. 


rié 


Was already 


‘rawn, and ere the clos 


stretching out his hand to 


and laid aside 


Mapa rasp the ready rifle, when 
* piece rose to his shoulder with a steady even motion ; the trigger | was at length restored, when the following resolutions were submitted to 
. e report had time to reach its ears, 
Sucks had fallen, with its heart cleft in twain by the wnerring bul- | 


) “lo the glassy ripple out of which it had been drinking, tinging the 


m pool far 


sick as light, as the re 
“ore it had caught the riff 
“ared the intervening ¢ 
», Sh Second’s space di 


and wide with its life-blood. 
d flash gleamed over the umbrageous spot, long 
e’s crack, the second, with a mighty bound, had 
hannel, and lighted upon the gray granite rock, 
d it pause there, however, but gathering its agile 


408 avs ; > 
sain sprang shoreward. 


Sut in that very 


- ’Cond barrel; and while the gallan 
: t 
ped. : 


“Cond bal] was gs 


re it had been safe in the dark tg me had cocked 
e sportsman coc 


beast was suspended in mid air, the 


second the nimble finger of t 


A dul 
‘il dead plash, heard by the hunters before the crack, announced 


vt the ball had 


taken sure effect, and, arrested in its leap, the noble quarry 


Por ’ . j 
ose Moment’s space it struggled in the shallow rapid,then by a mighty 


Though 
Oh! that’s 


— again it dashed forward, feebly fleet, keeping the middle of the 

Meanwhile, the boat, swept in ivi 
the grave shoal, epee pm by a driving current, had touched upon 

eeling this, as it were instinctively, H: unsheathed his long knife 
—— a wild, shrill cheer to Smoker. 4 ete te ashore and then a 
ee Sear ’, into the Knee-deep current ; ut ere he had made three strides 
a ss a hin dees ah him, : ith his white tushes glancing from his black 
wind after theneeds aring ws aaa of fire, he sped mute and rapid as the 
vista of the wood through which the brook ran straight was not at 

oe above fifty paces in length, and the hurt buck had ten at least of clear 

Ere it had gone ten more, however, the fleet dog had him by the throat 
There was a stern, short strife, and both went doen together into the flash- 
ne waters. Then, ere the buck could relieve itself, or harm the noble dog, 

-d keen knife of Archer was in its throat—one sob, and all was over. 

I swon,” cried the hunter, “them was two smart shots innyhow—and 
that ere dogs ’s hard to beat. Let ’s liquor.” 

Liquor they did accordingly—and ater that proceeded to embowel the 
two deer, tu flesh the gallant Smoker, and then to hoist their quarry up in- 
to the forks of two lofty maples, where they should be beyond the reach of 
wild and lawless beasts, or yet more lawless men. 

This done, again they paddled onward, and shortly after ten o’clock 
reached the Green Pond, without obtaining any other shot. An hour more 
carried them around the head of that sweet forest lake, but without moving 
any worthier game than a team or two of wild ducks, and two or three large 
blue-winged herons. 

At the lake’s head, they moored their little skiff, and thence struggled up 
the difficult and perilous chasm of its head-waters, through brakes of tufted 
cedar, over smooth slippery rocks, up white and foamy ledges to the gray 
summit of the mighty hill. 

Three hours had been consumed in this strong toil, and though every tuft 
of moss, every sere leaf that might bear a foot-print, had been wistfully ex- 
amined—though every trunk against which a stag might fray his antlers had 
been noted, no trail had been found, and their hearts began to wax as faint 
as their limbs were weary. 

Both were toil-worn and broken when they reached the summit, but even 
so the hunter declined the proffered cup of Ferintosh ; and, content with 
bathing his brow and hands in the cool element of which he dared not 
drink,su heated was he, and so faint, he soon announced that he was ready 
to proceed, 

A few steps brought them to the very crest of the huge mountain, and 
there casting himself down on the bare rock, he wormed his way like a 
serpent to the brink which overhung the valley, and signed Harry to follow 
his example. 

Ten seconds brought them to the brink of a broken and precipitous de- 
cent of some forty teet, below which the green pasture of the wild hill-side 
swept off two miles or more down toward the lake, studded with a few stunt- 
ed trees only, and a few ragged bushes. 

Gods! what a view was there! miles of dark-piny forest, miles of au- 
tumnal many-colored woodland, miles of clear lake, isle-dotted, and the 
whole veiled with the thin purple haze of America, aad lighted by her all 
unrivalled sunshine. 

But not on these did the keen hunters gaze, for close below them, within 
easy shot, a noble herd was pasturing: three gallant bucks, one of the first 
head, and thrice their number of slim graceful does. 

This time three rifles cracked—and three bucks went down; two slain 
outright, one wounded mortally, and soon pulled down by the matchless 
Highland hound. 

The glee of the hunters was unrivalled, and though in five hours more 
beating no more shots paid their toil, still they were well repaid, for when 
they joined Frank Forrester and old Tom Draw, they found them sick and 
sorry: and the last venting his sorrow in most unholy imprecations on the 
pea-green and silver of poor Frank. 

Nine shots had they fired, and but two deer had fallen. 

** Unlucky,” said the hunter, ‘ but still, a great day’s sport! The best on 
this pond these ten years.” 

They lunched, therefore, and tippled moderately, and blew a strenuous 
cloud, while the ponies were sent up the hill to collect the latest dead, 
Tom’s and F'rank’s had been sent homeward, and then through the fast clos- 
ing twilight all hands paddled lustily and gladly homeward. 

rhe moon was _ up, when they reached the bridge whence they started ; 
the soup was smoking on the board when they entered Jake’s sanctum; the 
venison was very tat; the champagne exquisitely frappé; and a right mer- 
ry night succeeded to that day’s still hunting—a day and a night long re- 
membered by Dolph Pierson, the Dutch Deer Hunter. 

Graham’s Magazine for January 1846. 
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A HORSE ASSEMBLY. 


Last evening, in one of the large stables up town, a general meeting of 
horses took place. An old stallion who had served in the memorable bat- 
tle of New Orleans, took the Chair, and a small pony (belonging to the 
** Red-Nosed Man”) was appointed Secretary. The venerable President, 
whose eyes were dim with age, and whose once glossy coat of black was 
now frosted with silver-grey, rose on his fore legs, and briefly opened th e 
meeting in the following words :— 

** Friends and Fellow-Horses—Twenty years ago I little dreamed that 
I should ever be called on to preside over a meeting likethis. But we have 
been driven to it, and horses throughout the world must be informed of our 
wrongs. In this populous city we are treated like mere beasts of burthen ; 
and although we helped to gain the liberties of this glorious country, still 
no liberty is granted us, save the liberty to die when we get too old to work. 
Ah, I recollect the time when to be a horse was a blessing—and now to 
think that I have descended from a revolutionary stock, (my grandfather, 
fellow-horses, lost his life while attacking a troop led by that infamous tory, 
Major Tarleton,) should live to see so sad a day!” 

Here the feelings of the President overpowered him; but on taking a 
few mouthfuls of water from a neighboring bucket, and wiping his nose on 
a wisp of hay, with some difficulty he proceeded : 








| 


broken except by This meeting is convened for the purpose of establishing a society for the 


| 


f the wild cattle of the hills, and Archer was beginning rapidly meeting. The speaker, who was a tall, raw-boned animal rose to his full 
when suddenly, bursting from out a thick | height, surveyed the assembly, and paw-sing for a moment commenced: 


e pond, as it were, below which was | t ; 
ree channels by a small green island, | blood of a princely stock—whose ancestors roamed the wide plain of Tar- 


lear | once more be free !” 


| 
} 
| 





the nearer of | the meeting - 





** My infirmities press hard upon me, and like Lear I might say— 
‘I was young once—but I am old now, 

And these vile crosses fret me !’ 
amelioration of the condition of horses in general. Those in favor of such 
an institution will please say aye.” 

Every horse in the assembly voted in the affirmative, save a miserable old 


intruder by the nape of the neck and hustled him out of the door. Here 


*“< Horses! the time has come for action. We in whose veins runs the 





 aeeewtaigns as ‘a whole team,’ and not in any “ horse-blanket news- 

“ Resolved, That the thanks of all present be tendered to the venerable 

Prasident for the ho-se-like manner with which he presided, and also to 
Genny Ai Ony who acted as Secretary.” 

ereupon meeting on moti ened agai - 

ever the President should deem pee vey gt 0. er 


Sarmers’ and Breeders’ Department. 


COLMAN’S AGRICULTURAL TOU . 

We are indebted to the Boston publishers for the fourth part of their in- 
teresting work. Mr. Colman seems to take to heart some strictures that 
have been sent him by a “ good natured friend,” in which it is complained 
that his work is not enough matter-of-fact and practical in its character. 
It is very true, that any one who takes up these numbers with the expecta- 
tion of finding a dry, professional detail of the mode of English husbandry, 
will be disappointed. Indeed, we are free to confess that we do not think 
Mr. Colman is a man of detail, and we have sometimes regretted that his 
work was not a little more dry and statistical; but his style is very easy, 
rather too sentimental, perhaps; his sketches are extremely graphic, the 
information conveyed is deeply interesting, and the whole work extremely 
readable for its agricultural, moral, political, religious, and sentimental dis- 
quisitions. 

We shall take the liberty of making for our readers a synopsis of, if not 
the most amusing, the most instructive matter of the present number. 


FARM ACCOUNTS. 

Speaking of the universal neglect of book-keeping amongst the agricul- 
turalists of America, Mr. Colman says: 

‘“‘It is said—and it is certainly much to his honor—that a distinguished 
individual here, possessing immense estates, but who had become some- 
what perplexed, not to say embarrassed, in his pecuniary affairs, and whose 
education had not been, in this matter, of a character to enable him to man- 
age his affairs to advantage, employed an accurate accountant in his house 
for some time, for the sole purpose of learning from him the science of 
book-keeping by double entry. With a natural love of order, and a firm 
resolution, having acquired this knowledge, he was soon enabled to bring 
order out of confusion, and rescue himself from embarrassment, and its at- 
tendaat and inevitable mortifications. Such an example as this is certainly 
worth recording. 

‘* Many farmers, more systematic than others, keep not only an account 
of cost and expenditure, and the amount of sales and profits, in the form of 
a cash account, but likewise a regular account with every field and every 
crop, and I had almost said with every animal, taking, as every careful 
trader and merchant will do, a yearly account of stock at a fair valuation, 
Every thing is accounted for ; not so much as a quart of milk is used in the 
family, but it is charged at the current price. I should be doing great in- 
justice not to say that I know many examples of such carelessness in my 
own country. Besides the great satisfaction springing from this exactness, 
the sense of security and integrity, which it brings with it, is invaluable.” 

WEIGHT OF ANIMALS—TO ASCERTAIN. 

To ascertain the dead weight of a beef by measuring the living animal, 
Mr. Colman gives us the following rule: 

** The girth of the ox (for it does not apply to cows as well as to oxen, 
as their shape is much less regulat,) is to be taken directly behind the 
shoulder, and the length is to be measured from the front of the shoulder- 
bone to the end of the bone on the rump, where a line dropping down at 
right angles with the line on the back would just clear the thigh, or but- 
tock. Then, according toa rule given me by Lord Spenc>r, ‘ reduce the 
feet into inches ; multiply the girth by the length, and that product by the 
fraction 001944, which will give the weight in pounds.” 

But M-. Colman adds that experienced men prefer rather to rely upon 
the judgment which long practice has secured them, in making purchases, 
than upon any rules of the kind, and that after handling, judging by the 
eye alone, a Smithfield dealer will come within twenty-four pounds of the 
weight of an ox and within two pounds of the weight of asheep. Our own 
graziers, it is said, will stake their reputation upon not being out more than 
two per cent. in guessing the weight of a bullock. This isa very desirable 
accomplishment both for the buyer and seller of cattle uponthe hoof. Mr, 
Colman thinks that the flavor of our meats is far superior to the English, 
notwithstanding their extraordinary fatness and the care that is taken in 
raising them. ‘This superiority be attributes in the first place to their lack 
of Indian corn for fattening, and in the second to the greater maturity 
which our animals are permitted to attain. The English sheep is killed at 
fifteen months, and the beef at two years of age. 


ENGLISH LABORERS. 

Mr Colman, who isa very impartial observer, remarks, what we have 

often heard before, that the English does not accomplish near so much in 
in the same space of time as the American laborer. 


MUTTON AS A DIET. 

The English mutton is particularly fat and abundant; he says: ; 

‘* Mutton is always the prevailing meat, for this seems to be the favorite 
dish on English tables It is a remarkable fact, that mutton is the preva- 
lent dish at the public schools and colleges. At the Blue Coat School 
in London, for example, it is the sole meat tor the eight hundred boys, four 
or five days out of seven. The same is the case, I am told, at Eaton; and 
this not, as I supposed, from its comparative cheapness, but from experi- 
ence, and the opinion of medical men, that itis the most wholesome diet, and 
least likely to interfere with intellectual application and health.” 

We are a good deal astonished to find Mr. Colman speaking of a *‘ saddle 
of mutton” as a thing he never heard of before he saw it in England. 

EARLY POTATOES. 

After detailing some of the methods practised by the English gardeners 
to procure early potatoes, not very different from those in vogue amongst 
us, he mentions the following, of which we never heard : ' 

“‘ Another mode of obtaining early potatoes, not new potatoes, which 
is, I am told, sometimes practised, is to plant potatoes only so early in the 
season, as they shall be about half-grown at the usual time of taking them 
up. These may be taken up in the autumn, and replaced in the earth ; 
and early in the succeeding spring they may be sold as new potatoes.” 

GRAPE VINES—DIRECTIONS FOR PRUNING. ' 

Mr. Colman says he obtained from one of the best gardeners in England 
the following directions for pruning grape vines: ‘*~ ; 

‘«‘ With regard to the best way to manage the vine, when fruiting, I inva- 
riably stop the shoot one eye above the bunch; and it is the practice of 
the best gardeners in England. I generally leave one shoot not stopped 
without fruit, and to fruit next season, and cut the shoots out that have 
borne fruit this year. On the short-spur system, every shoot is stopped 
an eye above the bunch, except the top one, and then it must be managed 
like the rest; all the lateral shoots must be stopped one eye above another, 
until they cease growing, as, the more leaves you get, the fruit will swell 
larger.” 

Amongst the list of agents for this work we are surprised to find none 








tary, or flew like winged meteors the broad savannahs of the New World | 


No, let us arouse the mighty energies of our nature—let 


Thundering plaudits followed these bold words, but the meeting was in- 
terrupted by a small cart-horse, who stated that he hoped the orator would 
On being assured that such was 
not the intention of the speaker, he took his seat. A letter was here read 
from the ** White Horse of the Prairies,” who stated that he was perfectly 
willing to head an insurrectionary movement; that he had spoken to seve- 
ral Mexican ponies of distinction and well-tried courage, and they assured 
him that he might count on their aid, &c. 

The small cart-horse here again rose, and said that he was opposed to 
foreign inflaence—he was entirely native in that particular, &c. His re- 
marks occasioned much dissatistaction, and a broad-shouldered dray-horse, 
who had been raised by an Irish family, pretty plainly intimated what he 
would do when next he caught the small cart-horse on the Levee. Qrder 


‘“ Resolved, That we utterly deprecate the manner in which horses, par- 
ticularly those in the humbler walks of life, are treated, and that we will 
use every means to ameliorate their physical and social condition. 

* Resolved, That any drayman who is hereafter found beating a horse op 
the head with an iron dray-pin weighing more than twelve pounds, will 
meet with a severe reprimand from this society.” 

[When this was read, several mules who were present could scarcely be 
preveuted from expressing their feelings of gratification, and one individual, 
whose right eye had been knocked out by a brickbat, actually commenced 
dancing around the room.) : : 

** Resolved, That 3,000 pounds of sugar or cotton 1s sufficient for any 
one horse to carry in the rainy season, when the streets are bad and the 
drivers in ill humor.” vt 





{Here an old mule volunteered to show his back, which was raw to the 
bene ; but this was voted down as being immodest.]} _ 
“ Resolved, That these resolutious be published in some sheet which 


advertised for the city of Richmond. We have here three large houses in 
the trade, either of which we could most heartily commend to the publish- 
ers; or if our own poor services should suffice, we would offer them gratis 


as asmall return for the liberty we take with Mr. Colman’s book. 


The work is to be issued in ten numbers for five dollars—two dollars to 
be paid at the time of subscription, and the other three upon the delive- 
ry of the fifth number. Botts’ Southern Planter. 





FEEDING HORSES ON THE ROAD. 

I have been a traveller on horseback for more than fifty years, have lost 
only one horse upon a journey during that time. He was travelled thirty- 
nine miles without eating the day previous, and was then fed with two 
others in the same stable. The mess for the three was thrown into a large 
trough, and they were all loose, and had free access to the whole. I have 
always believed that his death was owing to riding him too long without 
eating. And even after this long travel, I have no doubt he would have 
done well, if he had been fed in a separate stable, and been restricted to his 
portion alone. I have tried two modes of travelling. I have waited for 
breakfast and then rode until night, aud have always found myself and 
horse very much worn down at the end of the day’s journey. My usual 
mode is to start at daylight, and travel about four miles an hour, until ten 
or eleven o’clock, depending in some measure upon the distance of the stand 
that I wish to reach. In the winter season we generally rest from one to 
two hours, and can make our stopping places for the night in good time, 
averaging forty miles per day. In the summer I start at daylight, and ride 
till ten or eleven, and rest till two or three. My horse isas fresh in the 
afternoon as in the forenoon, and I can travel from forty to forty-five miles 
a day, without much distress to myself or my horse. I give my horse as 
much food as he will eat during the night, but nothing in the morning 1D 
the way of meat, but always as much good water as he will drink. I have 
travelled as fast and as far in the same time, as any other man in America, 
and I do not now recollect ever to have injured a horse except the one 
mentioned above ; and I am well satisfied that the latter mode o braves 
is greatly preferable to both horse and rider. Tennessee Agric 


Take Care that your Stock is not ed.—Liebig, the distinguished 


German Chemist, asserts that “ our clothing is to be considered nearly in 
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he light of an equivalent for a certain amount of feed.” In all situations 
wo the bod ‘s kept warm and comfortable by the protection of suita- 
ble garments, the demand for food, in order to sustain the natural functions 
of the system, will be less than where the protection is scanty, or but ill 
adapted to subserve the purpose for which it is designed. Now, this ob- 
servation applies with no less force to the a of domestic ani- 
mals than to the management of ourselves and c ildren. A cow, forced 
to stand exposed to the weather in inclement seasons, to repose on the cold 
ground, or in a barn or hovel where the piercing night blasts have free 
access, necessarily requires a. amount of food than one carefully shel- 
tered and provided with a comfortable stall and bed. The difference in the 
amount of food consumed by animals treated in the different styles above in- 
dicated, by actual and repeated experiments, is found to be from 25 to 100 
per cent. in favor of the latter! But this is not all, exposure torpifies and 
emasculates the system, age fer the functions of the stomach, and opens 
a door for the introduction of many a fearful disease. An animal habitu- 
ally exposed to cold, usually falls away. If a cow, ‘‘ she shrinks her milk,” 
if an ox, he will experience a loss of vivacity, and become stupid and inert, 
and but feebly prepared to answer the two often exhorbitant drafts made 
upon his muscular powers under the yoke. 

Mossy Roofs, How Cleaned.—A gentleman in Hadley, says the Amherst 
Express, has discovered an easy mode of clearing off the moss that usually 
grows on the north roof of buildings. He accidentally noticed that where 
one side of a chimney had been painted with white lead the wash of this 
destroyed the moss on the shingles below. He now sprinkles a little white 
lead near the top of the roof, just before arain, and he completely kills 
the moss on the roof. , : . 

This is well worth trying, for moss on shingles prevents their drying, 
and if it can be so easily killed it should be done, as the shingles would 


last much longer. 
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THE NATURAL BRIDGES ON ICONOZO OR PANDI, 
IN NEW GRENADA. 

A letter, which the Baron Gros has addressed to M. Elie de Beaumont, 
(printed in the Journal des Debats,) contains some graphic and interesting 
particulars relating to this striking natural feature of the Cordilleras :—some 
extrac's from which may be welcome to our readers, as correcting the imper- 
fect details, incorrect measurements, and fabulous or absurd accounts, which 
alone, according to the Baron, the public has hitherto possessed in relation to 
it.—‘*M. de Humboldt,” he says, “ who has described with such admirable 
exactitude the geologial formations of this new continent, did little more than 
traverse Pandi, so to speak, on his course to the equator ; and had but a few 
minutes to bestow on a detail, which however magnificent, is necessarily im- 
perceptible, as it were, in the vast plan which he had laid down,—and to 
whose completion Science is indebted for one of the greatest works of our 
time. 1, on the contrary went to Pandi, for the express pur; ose of this exami- 
nation—and on three different occasions. I spent there, in all, seventeen days ; 
taking up my abode in a miserable hut at Mercadillo, the nearest village to the 
bridges. I took with me, generally, in the moruing, the means of passing the 





day on the edge, or in the depths of the abyss ; having often my basket of | 


provisions let down through the opening spoken of by M. de Humboldt—which, 
luckily, is exactly over an inner ledge whereon | had contrived to obtein a 
resting point. Ihave had hage forest trees felled, and flung into the gulf, and 
watened them dashed into fragments against its sides, and swept away by the 
waters of the torrent, as would have been so much withered grass_ I cleared 
off ali the branches from the brinks of the abyss, and stripped the bridges of 
everything which could mask the siugularity of their structure. I have meas- 
ured ‘hem twenty times in all their dimensions—drawn them—painted them 
—sketched them, whenever J could, by means of the camera lucidi * * I have 
crossed the bridge, from side to side, at eighty feet beneath its arch; been 
let dowa by cords where no human foot has ever ventured before my own—have 
made my way into the very nets of the singular birds which haunt the wild 
scene, killed many and captured some alive. Thus have I, in a manner, iden- 
tified myself with the rocks of Iconozo ; the bridges are my own, by a tenure 
like that which attached the Quasimodo of Victor Hugo to the bells and tower 
of Notre-Dame. J may err, then, like another, in my speculations on the for- 
mation of this extraordinary site ; but as to what regards its actualities—what 
I have seen, touched, drawn, measured—studied with a sort of passion—I am 
certain to be correct. That the future conscientious traveller who shall come 
to Pandi and describe its marvels, can only confirm my statements, 1 have 
made sure. 

* The valley of Iconozo, or of Pandi,—Indian villages, lying north and south 
on a line perpendicular to the chasm at whose bottom rolls the torrent of 
Summa Paz—is twelve or fifteen leagues north eas: from Bogota. Setting 
oat early in the morning from that city, Fonsagasouga may be reached the 
same day ; and from that village—placed in a delicious valley, whose mild 
and balmy air presents a singular contrast with the sharp and piercing atmos 
phere from which the traveller has jast escaped—six hours more will carry him | 
to Mercadillo, the lust inhabited spot before reaching el puente de medra, ‘ the | 
bridge of stone,’ as it is called by the Indians of the neighbourhood. From | 
Mercadillo a descent of some five and twenty minutes more brings the visitor | 
to the bottom of the ravine, through the thick woods which hang on the slope 
of the mountain. Before ascending the opposite side, his eye here catches 
sight of a small wooden bridge, constructed after the fashion of the country, that 


is, by flinging trunks of trees from brink to brink, and covering them transversely — 
with branches, supporting a floor of earth and flint stones about a foot in depth. | 


A slender balustrade, placed on each side of the bridge, at first excites some 
surprise ; for, ere arriving at Mercadillo, the traveller has crossed many impe- 
tuous torrents, by bridges of the same description, scarcely three feet in width 
—spanning their chasms where the rocks on which they rest rise ten, fifteen or 
twenty feet above the level of the rapids—yet not the slightest lateral protec- 
tion is afforded in any other case. The tread of the mule communicates to 
these long rafters a perpendicular oscillation, which makes the heart contract ; 
for a plummet, dropped from the foot of the rider, would reach the water with 
out touching the edges of his narrow pathway. The bulustrade, in the in- 
stance before us, then excites the more surprise, that the thick brushwood 
encumbering the precipice here completely conceals the gulf. But when the 
traveller stands on the centre of the bridge, he sees, through its tangled foliage. 
an abyss of immense profundity ; from whose depth arises a deadened sound, 
like that of some torrent flowing leagues away. A bluish reflected light, and 
long lines of a dirty white form slowly sailing down the stream and disappear- 
ing under the bridge, give evidence of a deep black water, flowing from east 
to west, between those close and narrow walls. A stone flung into the gulf is 
answered by a myriad screaming ; and the eye, when 1t has learned to plunge 
into that obscurity, sees thousands of birds, in rapid flight above the waters, 
uttering cries like thuse of the monstrous bats which are so common in the 
equincctial regions. 

‘* This imposing spectacle presents itself to the traveller who stands midway 
on the wooden bridge, looking eastward, or up the stream. On this side, the 
gul! is sheer, from the bridge, in its entire depth ; but underneath the latter, 
and at the perpendicular level of its edge, rocks of about sixty feet in thickness 
—and which are the cont:nuations of those forming the sides of the abyss —fill 
up tne cleft from side to side and constitute the natural bridges of which | 
have to speak. Turning westward, to the side whence the water issues at 
an immense depth below the wooden bridge, another spectacle meets the eye; 
Jess striking, perhaps, than the last,—but which, better lighted by a consider- 
able breach in the sides of the chasm, admits of being more satisfactorily 
examined. These sixty feet deep of rocks, cut perpendicularly on the east 
side, form, on this, an inclined plaue, of easy descent; and which, ninety or a bun- 
dred feet further down the river than the wooden bridge, terminates abrubt- 
ly over the abyss at the spot where the interrupted strata recommence. Here, 
an enormous block of free stone, of nearly cubical form, fallen from the upper 
strata, or torn, perhaps, out of that in which it is found, rests suspended in the 
narrowing of the fissure—forming, as it were the key-stone of an arch between 
the p ojections of the two rock walls inclined towards each other at the place. 
On each side is a ledge or sort of cornice, of several feet in width. That cn 
the leit terminates at twenty five or thirty feet below the level of the bridge ; 
that on the right is prolonged till it ends suddenly with the wall itsel/—torning 
with it at a right angle, and forming an immense semicircle basin, having five 
Or six times the diameter of the cleft. * . s . yb 

* 1¢is by asmall path on the right, pierced at the head of the wooden bridge, 
on the side of Mercadillo, that the visitor may descend on the inclined plane 
forming the upper part of the thickness of the bridge; and, at about a third of 
the way down, an opeving on the left leads under an enormous block of com- 

act ireestone, to the opposite or perpendicular side overlooking the river. 

he entire width of the rock of bridges may thus be traversed from the stream 
below to the stream above, passing under a granite arch, whose extremities 
r st on the wo sides of the longitudinal cleft. This, then, is the second 
bridge ; over which a pedestrian might cross from one bank to the other, if the 
wooden bridge had no existence. * * Higher up again, above the huge block 
in question and below the wooden bridge, another bridge is formed by masses 
of ireestone extending from either bank to meet in the centre. Thus, there 
are three stone nipet be in the thickness of the rectangular triangle :—the first, 
lowest and princi that beneath which the torrent flows at a vast depth 


—the ‘ete th the first by the great freestone block stretches from 
side to side—the th 
add the latter, too—v 


etween that block aud the wooden bridge; and if we 
bridges over the gulf of 1, One surmounting the other, and any one of which 
Scho eragtineicrmergmat tere 







‘is the continuation of a highway—there are four 





The other and measurements of the gevlogical characters—which are given 
bythe Baron with great particularity,—would have less interest for the gen- 
eral reader: but we may extract from the writer’s more minute and elaborate 
data, that the total perpendicular height from the level of the water to that of 
the upper part of the wooden bridge was found to be 262 feet 1 inch on the 
lower side of the tocky triangle ,and 259 feet on the higher—the vacation being 
accounted for by the difference of water level above the obstacle and below : 
and that the mean depth of water underneath the bridges was calculated ap- 
proximatively at 17 feet, The cleft itself is about a league ia length, from the 
point at which the torrent engulfs itself between its rocky walls, to its issue 
from their gradually diminishing perpendiculars. The mean width of the 
chasm is frou thirty to thirty-five feet. 





ANOTHER Linx in tus Granp Cuain.—Mr. Faraday, on Monday, an- 
aounced, at a meeting of the council of the Royal Institution, a very remark- 
able discovery; _which appears to connect the imponderable agencies yet 
closer ot ies if it does not indeed prove that light, heat, and electricity, 
are merely modifications of one great universal principle. This discovery is, 
that a beam of polarized light is deflected by the electric. current, so that ic 
may be made to rotate between the poles ofa magnet ; and, as we under- 
stand, the converse of this, that electro-magnetic rotations may be produced 
by the agency of light. Thus the problem which has disturbed science for a 
long period as to the power of magnetizing iron by the sun’s rays, as stated by 
Mrs. Somerville, Morrichini, and others, receives satisfactory elucidation from 
the indefatigable industry of Mr. Faraday. Already has be proved the identity 
of machine, chemical, magnetic, and animal electricity : and now, advancing 
a step higher in the inquiry, he finds the most etherial principle with which we 
are acquainted capable of producing phenomena which have hitherto been 
regarded as the exclusive property of ponderable bodies only. Lizht, the 
subtle agent of vision, the source of all the beauty of colour, is now shown to 
have some close relation with electricity, to which has long been referred 
many of the vital functions. As life and organization exist only where there is 
light, this discovery of Mr. Faraday’s would appear to advance us towards 
some knowledge of those physiological phenomena which are the most iecon- 
dite subjects of science.— Athenaum. 


Vowition not Suspenpid Durine Stesp.—That volition is not suspended 
during sleep, is proved by many facts; and probably the experience of every 
person who remembers his dreams, affords evidence that the will is as busy 
during sleep, as when awake. But the fact is strikingly illustrated by exam. 
ples of remarkable exertion of will in the employment of intellect and genius 
during sleep Tartini, a celebrated violia player, composed his famous Devil's 
Sonato, while he dreamed that the devil challenged him to a trial of skill on 
his own violin. Cabanis often during his dreamssaw clearly into the bearing 
of political events which baffled him when awake. Condurcet frequently left 
his deep and complicated calculations unfinished when obliged tu retire to rest, 





|the works of an ancient philosopher.” The custom-house officer retorted, 


‘and found their results unfolded in his dreams. Coleridge's account of his 
| wild composition, Kubla Khan, is very curious. He had been reading Pur-. 
| chas’ Pilgrimage, and fell asleep at the moment he was reading this sentence : 
—‘ Here the Khan Kubla commanded a palace to be built, and a stately gar- 
den thereunto.” He continued in profound sleep about three hours, during 
_ which he had a vivid confidence that he composed from two to three hundred 
lines ; if, as he says, that can be called composition in which all the images 
rose up before him, as ¢hings with a parallel production of correspondent ex- 
pressions. On awaking he appeared to have a distinct recollection of the 
| whole, and proceeded to write down the wonderful lines that are preserved, 
| when he was interrupted, and could never afterwards recall the rest.— Moore 
on the Power of the Soul over the Body. 


New Fresco sy Rarnaett.—The Academie des Beaux Arts, at its Jast sit- 
ting, had an interesting piece of in'elligence communicated to it by M. Raoul- 
Rochette, its perpetual secretary, and received by him from M_ Jesi, the cele- 
_brated engraver. It wasthat an immense fresco by Raphael, in admirable 
preservation, has been discovered at Florenee, in the refectory of a convent, 
suppressed at the close of the last century. This work, which represents the 
| ** Last Supper,” was generally attributed to Perrugino, but, on its being 
lately cleaned, Raphael's naine was found on the robe of one of the apostles, 
| with the date of 1514, when the great painter was in the 21st vear of his age. 
| This is the period of his life of which Vassari and other writers on art seem to 
know least, and this discovery fills up the chasm which has hitherto been 
felt in Raphael's career.— Galignari. 





| Prato Prosisitrep.—I need not allude to those countries on the continent 
of Europe where monarchy is still unchecked by representative institutions. 
In one of those countries, a friend of mine, who was endeavouring to pass 
some books at the custom-house, happened to have some of the books of Plato, 
in Greek. The cusiom-house officer said. ‘* These must be stopped, as there 
|may be something improperin them.” My friend replied, that ** They were 





“* But what do we know that they may not contain something against the gov- 
ernment !*’—Lord J. Russell's Speech at Edinburg. 


Fascina TION oF Serpents.—From persevering inquiries, [ have become 
convinced that the power of fascination, which has been attributed to serpents, 
vipers as well as adders, is not a false or vulgar fiction. It has frequently 
occurred to persons travelling through forests to witness the poor little birds, 
while uttering a plaintive cry, descend from branch to branch, attracted as it 
were by some occult power, and yield themselves op within the jaws of a ser- 
| pent lying hidden among the boughs of the tree,—obedient victims to the 
glance of their executioner : the thread of this charm is broken by whisking 
a switch through the air; no doubt, from that fact, that the whistling of the 
air frightens the serpent, and thus paralyses its magnetic effluvium. What is 
| the mechanism of this incredible fascination, which so perfectly recalls to one’s 
| mind the fable of the Sirens! There is undoubtedly here a physical cause, 
|»n emanation which envelopes the bird in an atmosphere of asphyviating gas, 

in the same way as the spider envelopes the fly ini s gauze-like net. To ex- 
| vlain the phenomenon iv a more perfect manner: let us suppose that the 
| serpent has the power of emitting, one on each side of its mouth, two streams 
|of a poisonous and stupifyng gas, which proceed to unite above the head of 
the bird. If the bird attempt to fly the danger, it can only do so by descen- 
| ding ; for it is there only that it will finda free space : in proportion as it 
'descends, the two jets will continue to unite, and to follow it ; and it is thus 
| that to escape asphyxia the poor bird drops within the jaws of the serpent ; 

it ‘alls into Seylla in avoiding Charybdis.—Rasparl on Serpents. 





Instinct or AntmaLs.— George Cruickshank has the following happy hit at 
the wonderful anecdotes which one sometimes reads of the intelligence of 
qvadrapeds :-—“ The turtle is naturally of a sluggish temperament ; but, when | 
, roused, it has been known to do fearful things Gunter, the great Swiss na- 
turalist, tells an anecdote of one that is quite dramatic in its pathos. He had 





| presented a very fine specimen of a turtle to the lord mayor, who sent it to 
the London tavern to be taken care of. The day before the 9th of November, | 
_ this turtle was allowed to walk up and down the pavement in front of the ta- 
| Vern; but to prevent people running over it, a label was hung round its neck, | 
on which was written, ‘ Will be killed to morrow.’ This seemed to prey very 
| heavily upon the turtle’s mind, for it waddied to and fro, evidently in a very | 
| excited state; and a tear was seen distinctly to course down its left cheek, and 
| bedew the surrounding flag stones. The poor creature rolled about with in- | 
| creasing uneasiness every minute, till the lord mayor's state carriage happening | 
| to pass, it slipped off the pavement, and fell deliverately under the fore wheels | 
of the cumbrous vehicle. It was picked up a shapeless mass of hopeless cal- | 
lipash and mutilated callipee. ‘There is no doubt,’ says Gunter, ‘that this | 
| was @ premeditated act of suicide, for it was proved afterwards that nothing | 
but the immense weight of the lord mayor's carriage cold have crushed its | 
shell. Grief at bis impending fate evidently impelled the distracted turtle to | 
the rash act.’” 
We cannot pass over in silence the very becoming termination of the | 
elopement of Lady Adela Ibbetson. The re-celebration of her Ladyship’s | 
marriage was absolutely required, to mark the necessity of a holy union | 
which creates so great a revolution in human existence, and is the very | 
foundation of the social state, in civilized Christian society, being sanction- | 
ed by all the rites which recal the obligation of the contracting parties to 
God and to society. The absence of the relatives of the Lady, the sole pres- | 
ence of an aged domestic, as a witness in that place where the pardon of an | 
injury is above.all things enjoined to us, is, we hope the last family act of 
retributive justice--which ceases to be such when it is prolonged, and there. | 
by becomes vindictive. It is with great relief we dismiss, once for all, the 
remembrance of this lamentable affair—such an anomaly in our civilized | 
times, and one which has ereated as much astonishment and animadversion | 
on the Continent as in England, and from which we trust all parties have 
derived a very palpable and essential moral. It is one of those events in 
which a great man of the past century said there was but one course to fol- 

low—gemir et se taire. Court Journal. 


—— 





STEEL. 
HIS fine horse by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by Constitution, will 
stand the ensuing season at Capt. Smith’s Tavern, Charlotte Court House, Va., 
commencing on Ist March, at $30 if paid within the season, or $40 without, with $1 to 
the groom for each mare. [d20) 
, POINTER AND SETTER DOGS. 
EVERAL very euparies thespugh bred and well broke Pointers and Setters for sale 


be rafermation, } addressing (post paid) Dee Ne 9, Treston, NJ. ar ea. 
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STALLIONS FOR 1846. 
AINDERBY, er a. Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton—at Fatherland, half a mile 





from Nash enn. J. SHELBY. 
AMBASSADOR, by Ple , out of Imp. Jenny Mills by Whisker—at Thomas 
Barry’s stable, near nn. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde, out of Sally Eubanks’ dam by Constitution—at Capt. Smith 
Tavern, Charlotte Court House, at $30, $40, and $1 to groom. 7 


iin ped aca dile|-'p AT BALTIMORE. 
SWEEPSTA or3 yr. olds, to come off next at the regular mee on 
A the Canton Course, has been opened, to which Gore re already fi five subscribers 
at $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. To name and close on the Ist of J next. Nomi- 
nations to be addressed (mailed on the day of closing or previous), to 0. P. HARE, at 
Col. Dick’s Fountain Inn, Baltimore. 

Dec 8, 1845.—[d13] ©. P. HARE, Proprietor. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 

HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston, S. C., will com" 

at on on Wednesday, the 18th February next, and continue throughout the 
week. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 18, 1846—Four mile heats—Jockey Club Purse $1,500, of which 
$300 shall go to the horse which shall be second in the race, provided four start. Ifless 
than four start, the purse shall be $1000, the whole of which shall then be given to the 
winner. 

Second Race—same day. mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $100. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 19, 1846—Three mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $750. 

Second Race—same day, two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $150. 

FRIDAY, Feb. 20, 1846—Two mile heats—Jockey Club Purse, $500. 

Second Race—same day, two mile heats--Jockey Club Purse, $150. 

SATURDAY, Feb. 21, 1846—Three mile heats—Handicap Race—Jockey Club Purse, 














$600. 

By a resolation of the Club, the Purse this year for the Handicap Race, instead of 
ep as heretofore, of the gate-money, is fixed at the specific sum of six hundred 

ollars. 

Second Race—same say—a single heat of three miles ; Jockey Club Purse, $200. 

Weights for age on each day, and the entries to be made with the Stewars before 9 
o’clock, by sealed entries, on the evening previous to the race for which the horses are 
to contend. No post entrance. 

The horses that shall, on either day, win either of the above second prizes, shall not 
be permitted to start again, except for the Saturday’s second race (a single heat of three 
miles), or for one of the regular Purses. Aged horses to carry 126lbs.—6 yr. olds, 120 

—5, 112—4, 102—3, 90—and 2, a feather ; mares, fillies, and geldings allowed 3lbs. 

[di3} JOHN B. IRVING, Secretary. 


HOPS AND SNIP FOR SALE. 
FFERS will be received by letter (post paid) for the celebrated bay Hurdle race 
horse HOPS, at ag Ny by A. Richards, of Montreal, Canada. Alsothe red 
roan Hurdle-race horse SNIP. The above named horses are in perfect order and good 
condition, and were lately the propert yof C.S. Browning, of West Hoboken, N. J. 
Address H. G., 167 Pearl st., New York. [d6] 


CHAPMAN'S MAGIC sTROP. 


HAPMAN’S MAGIC STROP, with Hone (of four sides), is an article of acknow 

ledged superiority, with which every person can set his own razors, and wherever 

he may be, either at seaor on land, is always in possession of the means of keeping 
them in perfect order. 

The Strop presents four faces, each of different materials, so arranged as to produce 
successive degrees of keenness, commencing with No. 1, the Hone (of ten times the or- 
dinary power), which thins the blade, and finishing on No. 4, which is of plain calf-skin 
expressly prepared for perfecting the edge. Nos. 2 and 3 are of the same beautiful calf 
skin, each with a composition differing in their grinding properties, and the four toge- 
ther forming the most complete article ever invented for sharpening a razor, and ever 
after keeping it in perfect order. 

Retail prices, 50c., 62}c., 75c., and $1 each—and from $3,50 to $8 per dozen, warrant- 
ed to please, or the money returned. 

n29-ly] L. CHAPMAN, Manufacturer, 102 William-st , New York. 


AMERICAN GYMNASIUM. 
‘7 "HE Undersigned «vould respectfully invite the attention of those interested in Ath- 
letic Amusements, to their Gymnasium at 159 and 161 Crosby St., which is now 

open for subscription. Attached to the Gymnasium are Fencing, Sparring, Reading, 
Bathing Rooms, and Pistol Gallery. Open from sunrise to 10 o’clock P.M. 

Terms of subscription to the Gymnasium, Reading, and Bathing Rooms, $12 per year, 
$8 for six months, and $5 per quarter. JAS. J. HATFIELD. 

New York, Nov. 25, 1845.— [n29-3t] H. L. TWIGGS. 


NEW YORK SPORTSMENS’ CLUB. 
. Members of this Club are hereby notified that the regular monthly meeting of 
said Club will be held at the Woodcock, in Houston street, near Broadway (Mr, 
Sinclair’s) at 8 o’clock, on Tuesday evening, the 9th day of Dec, 1845. 
JAMES McGAY, Attorney-at-Law, 20 Chambers-st., 
Sec’y. N. ¥. Sportsmens’ Club7 


TRUSTEE FOR SALE. 
b iget-y=> the sire of Fashion, will be sold for $1600. A number of his colts hav 
sold for from $500 to $2000, a piece, independent of Fashion. Trustee is now 2 
Dr. Merritt’s, Hicksford, Va. Apply to the Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 
New York, July 3i—[a2] W. LIVINGSTON, 


COMMODORE STOCKTON’S BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 

J O. 1—Bay Mare MISS MATTIE, by Sir Archy, out 01 Bleck Ghost. Stinted to Imp 
aN Mercer. 

2—B. m. CAROLINE, by Am. Eclipse, out of No.1. Stinted to Imp. Langford. 

3—B. m. BETTY, by Monmouth Eclipse, out of No. 1. Stinted to imp Langford. 
4—B. m. NANINE, by Imp. Trustee, out of No.1. Stinted to Imp. Langford. 

5—B. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of No.1. Stinted to Imp. Mercer. 

6—Gr. m. BIANCA, by Mediey, out of Powancey by Sir Alfred. Stinted to Imp. 
sangford. 

7—Ch. m. by Imp. Trustee, out of Powancey. Stinted to Imp. Mercer. 

8—Ch. m. by Powhattan, out of Blanche by Marshal Duroc. Stinted to Imp. Lang 
ford. 

9—Br. m. KATE NICKLEBY, by Imp. Trustee, out of Lady Mostyn. Stinted to Imp. 
Langford. 

















June 7-ly 








STALLIONS. 
The Imp. horse MERCER, by Emilius, out of Nanine, the dam of Glaucus. 
HORSES IN TRAINING. 

1—YOUNG MERCER, bl. h., by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 6 yrs. 

2—BL h. PILOT, by Middlesex, dam by Sir Archy, 5 yrs. 

3—BL. h. by Im. Langford, out of Miss Mattie, 4 yrs. 

4—Br. f. by Imp. Mercer, out of Miss Mattie, 3 yrs. 

5—B. f. by Imp. Langford, out of Caroline, 3 yrs. 

6—Gr. f. by Imp Langford, out of Bianca, 3 yrs. 

ir~ The horses in training can be seen at J. K. VAN MATER’S, near Monmouth 
Court House, and the others at Commodore STOCKTON’S farm, near a a 
Jersey. n 


KING CHARLES SPANIELS. 
ben Subscribers, having made arrangements with the best breeders of these beauti- 
ful animals in Europe, for a supply of the purest breed, will always have them on 
hand for sale 
Address (if by letter post paid) to I. DARLINGTON, No. 80 Broadway, New York, 
where some of the finest specimens can be seen at all times. {o25-3t* 


PIANO FORTES. 
YUPERIOR PIANO FORTES to let on hire on the most reasonable terms. Apply ta 
48 Third Avenue. (March 23] T. C. CALLAWAY. 


PORTABLE SHAVING CASES. 
rT‘HE Subscribers having perfected and finished a variety of the above, offer the sam e 
as the most complete yet invented, suitable to the wants of the travelling public, 
containing all that is necessary for the toilet, with the addition of the 
METALLIC RAZOR STROP, 
for sharpening and keeping razors in the most perfect order. 
June 7-4m G. SAUNDERS & SON, 177 Broadway, opposite Howard’s Hotel 
SPORTING GUNPOWDER. 
7 F. BROUGH, 117 Fulton st., has just received from the Manufactory of Curtis 
- & Harvey, London, per ship “ Brontes,” 100 Quarter Casks of the celebrated 
Diamond Grain Gunpowder—100 do. do. of the celebrated No. 28, and 100 do. do. New 
Gunpowder, never before imported into the United States, known amongst the best 
shots in Europe as ‘‘ Col. Hawker’s Ducking Powder.” 
W. F. B. begs to inform his friends and others, that he has been appointed Agent for 
** Starkey’s” celebrated Patent Copper Caps. 
** Baldwin’s” Gun Wadders. ; 
Messrs. Dean’s unrivalled Woodcock and Partridge Guns [a16] 
CRICKET. 
M. BRADSHAW, Cricket-bat and Stump manufacturer to the Union Cricket 
e Club, Philadelphia, begs to inform amateurs and Clubs that he has commenced 
manufacturing the above articles, and any orders entrusted to him, will be promptly and 
faithfully executed, and guaranteed of the very first quality. Address as above,to SAN 
DERSON, Franklin House, Philadelphia. Sept 23_ 


JOHN CONROY, 
pT Rpts Gee beg of Fishing Tackle of every description, Importer of Fish Hooks, 
Silkworm Gut, Dixon & Son’s Powder, Shot and Drinking Flasks. Constantly on 
hand Canisters of the best Gunpowder at No. 52 Fulton Street, corner of Cliff Street 
New York. [o4) 


‘ ; FISHING TACKLE. ‘od 
| Subscriber having purchased the stock and stand, forso many years occupie 
by Mr. Samuel Bradiler, at the 
SIGN OF THE ANGLER, 

142 Washington street, Boston, offers to sportsmen the largest and best selected stock 
of Tackle to be found in New England, most of which is imported directly by himsell. 
Purchasers are requested to call and examine for themselves 

fig Dealers supplied on the most favorable terms. MARTIN L. a RADFORD 

Boston, March 25, 1845. Apl 5-6m* 





























SPENCER’S HATS. _ 
4 be attention of the gentleman of Fashion, as well as the economist, is solicited to 
the Hats manufactured by the Subscriber, which are prepared in the most tasteful 
and beautiful style, and yet at prices materially less than is paid to other fashionable 


| venders, for similar articles, as will be seen by noticing the following scale of qualities 


| and prices :— 
ee STONE UIE, . os a 0c cnc 6 oes ob cece USE sls Set Wode ee MS 
2d quality do. do. ..... 5d owiwte es Secs Wa Civindescc os, 3% 
Finest Moleskin (manufactured only to order). .....-+++eeeeee05 429 
SD O00. e 62. des 9.0403 end 


" SPENCER. 67 Chamber si. adjoining Broolway- 
Tv aLL WHO KEEP HORSES. 
AMERICAN BRICK. 

(SECURED BY LETTERS PATENT.) —_on 
pus new and extraordinary preparation will remove all spots from the hair of oa 
horse, in such a manner as to give the animal a and uniform shade of col” 
without injuring in the least the skin or body. This invaluable composition 1s Gee co 

teed to no less than twenty-five s,and therefore by its use any desre 


lor can Be either obtained or eapsored by 
Prepared and sold by GRANDJEAN, No. | Barclay st. [+6] 
Price— One 


May 25 ly 





Dollar per package. 
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Sweet , : 
W. RUSSELL, ay sag Fee 2 
Henry, near Atlantic Stree¢ yn, 
AS now for sale fine large lants of his new Hardy Azalias, and Rhododendron Hy- 
H prids at $6 to $leach. They are full of flower-buds, and every plant is a distinct 
‘od a superior new variety, and cannét be obtained from any other collection in this or 
~ |. other country. The colours of the flowers partake of every hue of Yellow, Pink, 
pronze, &¢., and they are very desirable when potted for early flowering plants for the 
-reenhouses, or Parlours, &. He has also a superior collection of his new Hybrid 
Avalia indica, and Rhododendron Grandifiorum, for sale at $1 each. [04] 


~ J. DELVEAU & J. F. BROWN, ; 
Manufacturers of the Improved Patent Double-Action Harp, 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, LONDON, 
Established 1810. 
(MANY YEARS WITH ERARD.) 


his friends and th: mnsic werld that he has es} 
.). tablished himself, for the manufacture and importation of these very beautiful in 
_-yments, et 281 Broadway and 73} Chamber street, New York. His ments are 
* + as to enable him to transact business at European prices, thereby saving purchas- 
_the high duties imposed by tariff on these instruments. 

«. Browne wovid observe, these harps are constructed on the most approved prin- 
ies, with all the modern improvements of London and Paris, are unequalled in bril- 
‘scy of tone, fineness of touch, and perfectness of mechanism. Particular care is ta 
5 fitthem for the extremes of climate in this country, im which respect they will 

~. (ound far superior to any of European manufacture, imported in the usual way. 
rhese Harps are patronized by the elite of musical taste and professional talent m su- 
.. among the latter, he would mention N.C. Bochsa, who invariably selects from 

stablishment. 

Browne begs to offer the opinions of some of the first profesSional talent im this 


May 31-6m 








J F. BROWNE respectfully informs 


's repaired, strung, &c. 
INDEPENDENT QUARTER=SECOND WATCHES, 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


For Sale by 
GELSTON & TREADWELL, No. 1 Astor House, N. Y. 


ee aS 
P. GRIFFIN, IMPORTER OF CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 
383 Pearl-st., opposite Oak-st., 
W OULD respectfully inform the public that he still continues at the old stand, which 





EE 





be established in 1812, known as the oldest watch-maker’s in the city of New 
where he would be pleased to show his friends, as well as the public, a handsome 
+ment of Watches and Jewellery, among which there are London-made Lever 
es, with centre seconds, the stop-work arranged so as to make it impossible for 
ger to slip off inthe act of Timing. Gentlemen from the country, leaving watch- 
are in the habit of stopping, or not keeping correct time, can have them put in 
-ood order, and warranted to perform well. 
*\ B.—All goods sold at this store, and not proving equal to the warrantee, will be 
anged or the money returned. PETER GRIFFIN. 





RICHARD FISHER, Urs =~ 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, JEWELLER, &c. 
5 the Subscriber is constantly receiving all descriptions of Gold and Silver Watches 
A n the manufacturers in Europe, he is enabled to offer a very large assortment, 
-, ypusually low prices, as follows :— 
: Fine Gold Watches from $50 to $100 each. 


Silver do from $5 to $40 each. 
vatches warranted to keep good time, or the money returned. 
a very handsome assortment of jewellery and Silver Ware, very low. 
- Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, and Jewellery repaired, and warranted, by 
nced workmen, lower than any other house in the city. Second hand watches, 
\d gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash, to any amount. 
RICHARD FISHER, Jr, 
ter of Watches and jeweHery, wholesale and retail, No. 331 Broadway, a few 
ive the City Hospital, New York. Dec 14-lyr 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, JEWELLERY, &C. 
A R THOMPSON, having dissolved partnership with Richard Fisher, Jr., would re- 
ectfally inform his friends and the public, that he has taken the store, 3094 Broad- 
irly opposite Gothic Hall, where he will keep constantly on hand a superior as. 
{ Watches, Jewellery, and Silver Ware. 
erfumery and Faney Goods of every description. 
atters himself that he will sell as cheap as any other store in the city. 
8.—Watches, Clocks, Jewellery, and Musical Boxes, neatly repaired. 
yatches, and gold and silver taken in exchange, or bought for cash. 
Dec rl7-ly 





Second 





ot COLTS REPEATING PISTOLS. 
With the latest Improvements of 1844 and 1845. 
he true Colt’s Patent Repeating Pistol; great impositions have lately been 
{ upon the public by essen and selling the Six Barrelor Self Cocking, 
ly also called by some of the venders of them, Repeating Pistol, as Colt’s Paten 
ich, with all itsimprovements, is American and made of the very best mate 
no cast or maleable iron as in the six barrel pistol, and highly finished in every 
t. The Six Barrel or Self Cocking Pistol is a Belgian invention—the pattern pis~ 
13 imported by , German importer from Europe for a manufacture of this article 
years since in this city. 
s Patent, Pocket, Belt and Holster Pistols, with the rammer attached, is the latest 
st approved of improvement in fire arms, and for safety, sure fire, accuracy and 
>, they are inferior to none. The Pocket and Short Barrel Belt Bistol can be 
vithout powder, loaded with balls and caps only, with great accuracy, at 10 to 12 
ai with great force, they can be loaded and fired five times in less than half a 


ficates from the most scientific and practical navy and military officers of high 
ud reputation in the United States service, as well as French and English navy, 
e seen at the proprietor’s store. 
)lt's Repeating Pistols, Rifles, Carbines and Shot Guns are sold for cash at No 
ey Street, underthe Astor House, New York, by 
JOHN EHLERS, Proprietor, 
H. Rete te. Co., Maiden Lane. 
H. E. BALD ,&Co.?, . 
HYDE & GOODRICHE. : Chartres St., New Orleans. 
BENJ. DAFFIN, 122 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
MULFORD & WENDALL, Broadway, Albany, N Y 
LYMAN B. KNOWLES, Delhi, Delaware County, N.Y. 


ELASTIC METALLIC SHANK BOOT. 
MANUFACTURED BY LORIN BROOKS, 138 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
] the undersigned, am happy to inform the public, particularly the Sportsman, and 
i, e who are desirous to travel with more than ordinary ease, elegance, and speed, 
. infinitely less physical exertion, that I am fully convinced that BROOKS’ 
Metallic Shank Boot is a decided improvement on any and everyting of the kind 
troduced, and that it tends very materially to increase the facilities for running, 
vaking, etc. I have these few years past walked many thousand miles, and run some 
is, but | must say that I never experienced so little fatigue in travelling the same 
and at the same speed, as I did yesterday in running ten miles and a quarter 
the Beacon Course, which I am satished is, toa considerable extent, attributable to 
bly constructed “ Elastic Metallic Shank Boot, manufactured by Mr. LORIN 
/KS, 138 Fulton street, which I had the good fortune to wear, coming in conqueror. 
gratification to my mind whatit may, at the result, | must acknowledge that | 
i indebted to Mr. Brooks and the Elastic Metallic Shanks, for which I offer him 
niny thanks, and recommend them to all with a hearty good will. 
Ven York, 4th June, 1844. (Sept 15] H ‘STANNARD. 


sa FINE WINES, TEAS, &c. &c. 
T (E Subseriber offers for sale finest “* Manzanttia” and “ AmontitLapvo” Sherry— 
ry old Pale Branvy (of the vintage of 1818), choice old dry Madeiras, in glass ; 
( Scheidam Gin; Antigua and St. Croix Rum; Clarets of the best vintages, kc &c. 
superior Ooloong and other Black Teas in small packages. 
1, 1845.—[n8, N. BLOODGOOD, 4 Pine-st., New York. 
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CAREY & HART’S LIBRARY 
OF HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DARLEY. 
HE subscribers will shortly publish a series of American Works under 
the above title, which they think will be fully equal to any of the nu- 
merous vols. of 
illustrated by Childs, Herrick, Gilbert, Brightly, Kinnersily, &c., from 
OriemnaL Destens by Dartrey. 


Each volume will be complete in itself, and will be sold separate ; the | 


following will shortly appear. 
Vol. I.—Price 50 Cents.— Theatrical Apprenticeship and .inecdotal Re- 


collections of Sor. Smiru, Esq., Comedian, Lawyer, &c., &c., with | 


eight original designs, 

Vol, Il.—Price 50 Cents.—Pickings from the Portfolio of the Reporter 
of the New Orleans “ Picayune,” with 8 humorous designs. 

Vol. IIIl.—Price 50 Cents.—My Shooting-Boxr, by Franx Forrester, 
with original designs, 

Vol. IV.—Price 50 Cents.— Aunt Patty’s Scrap-Bag, by Carorrne LEE 
Hentz, author of the “* Mob Cap,” &c., with designs by Darley. 

Vol. V.—Price 50 Cents.—4 Quarter Race in Kentucky, and other 
Stories, by W. T. Porter, Esq., Editor of the “ Big Bear of Arkan- 
sas,” &c., &c. Carey & Hart, 

Philadelphia, Dee, 1, 1845. Publishers. 
&@ Vol. I will be published in a few days—a remittance of Two Dol- 
lars, directed to Carey & Hart, Philadelphia, will entitle the person to re- 
ceive the above five volumes or five copies of any separate volume. 
[dec6.] 





SPORTING BOOKS 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 

1. Hungers Prevention: or the whole art of Fowling, by Gervase 

Markham; Walton’s Complete Angler, and Venable’s Experienced 

Angler, 3 vols. in one, printed in 1655, a very rare and curious old 

book—plated...cccssesecsccecsvcvccerecccsrccsceveseesces P10 00 
2. The Horse and the Hound, their various uses and treatment, with 

instructions in Horsemanship, and a treatise on Horse dealing, Svo. $3 00 
3. The Rod and the Gun, being two treatises on Angling and Shoot- 

ing, by James Wilson, and by the Author of the “* Oakley Shoot- 

ing, Code.” 8V0. Cl..ccccorecceccceccesseccereseccccsccerscees $3 OO 
4. The Shootey’s Hand-Book, being a treatise on Shooting, by the 

Author of the “ Oakley Shooting Code.”.......eeeeee eovcees G1 50 
5. A Dictionary of Sports, or Companion to the Field, the Forest, 

and the River-side, by Harry Harewood.......eseceseeeeeeeeeee Hl SD 
6. The Shooter’s Guide, or Complete Sportsman's Companion, by B. 

Thomas. ccoccccccccscssccvevssesessvcsssssesvescesscssesesetl OO 
7. The Sporting Sketch Book illustrated with 11 engravings, by P. 

N. Carleton, Esq., 8V0..cccceccccrevscescccccvesscsseceses se 10 
8. The Shooter's Manual, or the Art of Shooting Flying, etc., by 

James Tyler. .cccccccsccccescccscvese rccccces oe $0 31 
9. Canine Pathology, or a description of the diseases of Dogs, with 
their causes, symptons, and curative treatment, with a Natural 
History of the Dog, by Delabene Blaine, SVv0........eeee00+++82 50 
The Dog and the Sportsman, embracing the uses, breeding, 
training, diseases, etc., etc.. of the Dog, by P. S. Skinner, 12mo.$0 75 
Nov. 26. 


10. 





A NEW WORK BY “TOM OWEN!” 
HE MYSTERIES OF THE BACKWOODS, by T. B. Tuorpsr, Esq., 
author of ** Tom Owen the Bee Hunter,” ‘* Big Bear of Arkansas,” &c., 
with Illustrations frem original designs by Darley, complete in one volume, 
rice 5O cents. 
CAREY & HART, Philadelphia, will publish the above work on the 12th 
of December next.—Orders are respectfully solicited. 
§G- A remittance of Two Dollars will pay for five copies, or Nine Dollars 
for twenty-five copies. 
WORKS ON SPORTING, FISHING, ETC. 
IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 ASTOR HOUSE. 
l. The New Sporting MaGazine, devoted to the Chase, the Turf, Shooting, 
Fishing, Yachtmg, Boating, Agriculture, &c.—Illustrated with numerous 





splendid Steel Engravings. 6 vols. $vo., cloth... ........eeeeesee++- $12,00 
2. Boxiana ; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern Pugilism, comprising the only 
original and complete Lives of the Boxers. By Pierce Egan. Numerous 
Pertti... & CEE. SH as 6. 66+ 06% Ce twee oe SEE bse wotcrers Bee 
3. Srrutts Sports anv Pastimes, of the People of England, from the earliest 
eriods to the present time, with 140 engravings. New edition, by William 
one. S8vo.,cloth....... 2,50 


4. Ittusrratep Fiy-FisHer’s Text-Boox, a complete guide to the science of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon, Trout, Grayling, &c. By Theophilus South.—23 


engravings. Sv0., Cloth.... 1... ese seeee ser eetseneereersseeerss 3,00 
5. Tue Ancien in Ineranp; or an Englishman’s Ramble through Connaught 

and Munster. 2 vols. post SVO. . .. 2... cece ccervnccreceseeseces 3,00 
6. Tue Sportsman iN InELaND, with his Summer route through the Highlands 

of Scottand. Plates—3 vols. post Svo ... cc cvccccecccrccccosveese 2,50 
7. Eneuisn Preasune CarniaGes—their Origin, History, Varieties, Construc- 

tion, Improvements, &c. &c., with an analysis of the Construction of Roads, 
nS] and Rail Roads. Illustrated with Designs. By W.B.Adams. 8vo.. ... 2,50 





BOOKS ON SPORTING. 
UST RECEIVED and FOR SALE, the following valuable works, all London edi- 


tions, printed and illustrated in the finest style:— __ 
1. History or tue Barrisa Tvrr,from the earliest period to the present day, by 
James C. Whyte, Esq., two large vols. Svo.—price.... 1... 6. ee eee eee es $5, 
‘“‘This book is full of anecdote that will amuse the general reader, and stored with 


intelligence with which no racing man should be unacquainted.”—London Times. 


2. The Picronrat Gatvery or Excvise Race-Horses, including portraits of all 
the winning horses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, with 75 elegant 


engravings, royal 8VO.,... 1. ec cee ee eee tere etter tees orcas esees $6,50 

3. The Nosie Science or Fox-Huntine, for the use of Sportsmen, by E. P. 
Delme Radcliffe, Esq., with beautiful engravings, royal 8vo.............. 3,50 

4. Novitia Venatica, a Treatise on Fox-Hunting, with a compendicus Kennel 
Stud Book, by R. T. Vyner ; royal 8v0....... 2... ese cee es ee ecevees 3,50 
5. Harnewoon’s Dictionary or Sports, numerous plates, l2mo..... 1,50 
6. Becxrorp’s THouGHTs on Huntina, plates, 8SVO..... cee - ee eee eee eeeee 2,25 

7. Fry-Fisuer’s Text-Boox, by T. Smith, Esq , with 23 exquisite engravings 
Seabee! BVO. oct «cms 0.02 + ome pemenec caer 2 oe60+ codgces geccenc! BED 

8. Nimrop Asproap, by C. J. Apperley, Esq. (This is the last work of that au- 
thor, and contains notices of Sporting in the United States) 2vols 12mo... 3,00 

9. Sportine sy Nimrop, with Contributions by Thomas Hood, illustrated with 
38 magnificent engravings of British Field Sports, imperial 4to............ 7,50 

10. Tue Boox or Srorrs, devoted to the Pictorial illustration of the pursuits of 
Sportsmen in every part of the world, with 100 exquisite engravings. 2 vols. ate 


4to , at the very low price of..... 


[025] ‘BARTLETT & WELFORD, 7 Astor House. 





OAKLEY & SMITH, 
ORAWANPAM HOUSE TERMINATION OF HARLEM RAILROAD. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
HORSES AND CARRIAGES TO LET. [a9] 
SANDERSON’S FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


105 CHESNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
T RMS of Boarding, $1,50 and $2,00 per day. Dinner served at 2 o’clock and 4 








have witnessed. 


PEYTONA AND FASHION’S RACE. 
A VERY BEAUTIFUL AND GRAPHIC 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINT OF THE 
RACE BETWEEN FASHION AND PEYTONA, 


Which came off on the UNION COURSE, L. I., on the 13th of May, 1845, designed and 


drawn by C. SEVERIN, and published by 


H. R. ROBINSON, 142 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
AVING been shown to us, we assure the public that the representation of the 
Horses, the Riders, and the Scenery in general, is the most periect of anything we 


H. ALFRED CONOVER, Trainer. SAML. LAIRD, Trainer of Fashion. 





clock every dey. 
i® Particular attention will be paid to the personal comfort of every person favor- 
us establishment with their patronage. J.M. SANDERSON & SON. 
__uladelphia, July 25, 1845.—[jy26] 
m ANDERSON’S ECLIPSE HOUSE. 
So ddvenue, cor. 40¢h-st. (3 miles from the City Hall, and 3 munutes’ walk from the Rail 
road Depot.) 


Pp -RSONS taking a quiet stroll on the Avenue, will find a comfortable room set apart 
ortheiruse. Liquors and Segars of excellent quality, and KIRK’S celebrated AL 
“ANY PALE ALE always on hand. . 

\. B.— Bell’s Life in London,” “Tom Spring’s Life in London,” and various other 
~-nion papers, received regularly by the Steamers and Packets. March 4. 








— ! NEW JER M TOWN. 
T HE Subscribers roupeetialie betes’ eae i MO nee public generally, that the 


aew and commodious house erected for a hotel, at Morristown, New Jersey, willbe 
2 for the entertaiment of all those who will favor them with their company, on the 
| June instant, when they hope to furnish such accommodations as to entitle them 
ide favor. —— CROWELL, 
D. W. NOK, from the Union Hotel, Elizabethtown, N. J. 
Proprietors 


une 22 ly 





4 SCOTT’S BAZAAR. . 
ee Vo. 37 Dey-st., between Broadway and Greenwich. 
\ NDS SCOTT returns his most siacere thanks to friends and the public at large, 
~ or the liberal support received since he opened the above house, hopes by 
" Stuict attention to merit a continuance thereof. 
qualities of his Ales, Wines, Liquors, and Segars, are too well known to need 


Sally 


*.otg@ assortment of refreshments to be had at all hours until 12 at niy! t, such as 


Beef Steaks Poached Eggs 
Mutton Chops Cold Ham 

Fried Kidneys Cold Corned Beef 
Ham and Eggs Pickled Tongues 
Sardines Buckwheat Cakes 


Coffee and Tea Welch Rarebits, &c. 
at de Dublin Brown Stout always on draught. ' 
eehae of Roast Beef or Boiled Meats for one shilling, every day from one till 
™ 1OCK., 
w.., . &* Supplied with the best Scotch and Irish Whiskey. No house better supplied 
‘ssh, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, and city papers. Always the latest possible news 


teamers. 
‘“ooms for Private Parties, Clubs, Meetings, and References. Sept 30 
a 


a F. , 
FACTURERS of the following: articles, at the lowest manufacturer’s prices, 


“ranted to stand the American climate—which the imported ones will not do— 


*ARO TABY RS 
BAGATFLL EF Rawr o PORTABLE WRITING DESKS, GUN & PISTOL CASES, 
BAC} . ‘Maen : ABLES, MATHEMATICAL CASES, SHAVING CASES, 
JEW +. ‘SLES, LADIES’ WORK BOXES, PLATE CASES, 
Manulactured at gy RS AND PEDLARS’ TRAVELLING CASES, &c., &e., 
at 26 Harrison-st., corner of Greenwich-st., New York. Aprilé 








142 Nassau st. 


ness. ! i 
spatch. Charges moderate. Refers to the Proprietor and Editor of this paper, James J. 


Mapes, Esq., C. C. Wright & Co., and L. Chapman. 


Meetings Annually, libe 
January 1846. The following sweepstakes are now open :— 


the Subscriber at Nashville, Tennessee. 


80 Spring St.. New York.—This descri j 
eabibenand marquis of Anglesey, who lost his leg in the battle of W aterloo, by whom 


K. VANLEER, Trainer of Peytona. J. LAIRD Rider of Fashion. 
F. C.PARMER (Barney), Rider of Peytona | H. K. TOLER, Proprietor of the 
STEPHEN VELSOR, Broke Peytona. Union Course, L. I. ; 
The above Print, with a variety of others, may be had, whelesale and —_ at 
ns 
PEDLARS supplied with Lithographic Prints et $3 and $6 per hundred, 


TO PUBLISHERS OF NEWSPAPERS, PERIODICALS, &c. 





: Subscriber offers his services to publishers for the collection of debts in this city, 


purchase of materials, and as general agent or anything appertaining to the busi- 


Any matters entrusted to his care will be attended to with punctuality and de- 


All communications must be post paid. 
JAMES C. BARNET, Commission Agent, 
fer purchase and sale of Stationery, &c., 


Aug 27-tf No. 2 Barclay-st., under the Astor House 








JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI, JOCKEY CLUB. 
The subscriber having got up a new Club at this place for the purpose of holding Race 
urses will be offered to commence onthe fourth Monday 26th 


works heretofore issued by them. They will be | 








———— ee a 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PRMtANENT CURE OF ALL 
Diseases, arising from an Impure State of the Blood, 


HABIT OF THE SYSTEM, 


Scrofula, or King’s Evil--Rheumat iom—Odettnate aneous ge ig we 
tudes on the ateen Blotches— Bites —Chronie ‘Sore Bye amt Worm or — 
Scaid Head— Enlargement and Pain of the Bones and Joint s— Stubborn Ul- 


cers— Syphilitic Symptome— Sciatica, or Lumbago—and 
-drising from an Injudicious Use nin Ue. the” or 
Dropsy—Ezposure or in Li 





Chronic Constitutional Dinevders, 
will be removed by this 
Preparation. 


upon the purity of that fluid, health , 
unnatural state, as in Serofula, Leprosy, FB Rah pt cee Sekt 
it is evident that the vessels which ramify over the surface of the body must be 
with diseased blood : and if so, the whole volume of blood, venous and arterial, is 
ure. Before a cure can be effected, there must be a purificatien of the vital stream. 
his is easy. Sands’s Sarsaparilla acts directly on the Blood in the very process of its 
formation, and will soon restore the ion toa state 
chenpale of disease at =e Fog one 2 > modus operandi of this prepara- 
tion ; and experience, the mouths o usands of witnes adds ji aran 
the theoretical conclisions of — and en a oe i > ont es 

The following certificates, recently received, wi read with interest, and 
Gongs the reader is referred to a pamphlet, which is furnished without aaa 

the agents. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps: Most gratefully do I embrace the present opportuni 
informing you of the benefits I have derived from the use of your Sarsaparilia, A 
more than nine — Ihave been afflicted with a complaint, which about three years 
since proved to be the Salt Rheum. My body and limbs were very much swollen and 
sore, my skin thickened and cracked, my hands were so swollen and sore, that at times 
it was with much difficulty that I could attend to my domestic duties. The same year 
the disease appeared on my arms and wrists, which became very much inflamed, and 
painful ; in the following Spring, it extended to my throat and neck, the glands of which 
were greatly enlarged, and pety indicated that the affection was the Scrofula. Every 
part of my body was much bloated ; and my lungs were so affected that it caused great 
difficulty of respiration, so that I was almost deprived of my rest. During this time, I 
consulted many physicians, apparently without any beneficial effect. At last | was im- 
duced to try your Sarsaparilla, which gave almost immediate relief ; the bloating soon 
subsided, my throat is well, I am able to attend to all my customary duties, and my fe 
neral health is better than it has been for ten years ; all of which has resulted from 
use of your invaluable medicine. 

Feeling under obligations to you for the surprising benefits I have derived through 
a instrumentality, you will please accept my most cordial thanks, and that you may 

e as successful, through the blessings of Providence, in relieving the sufferings of 
others similarly affected, is the sincere wish of your friend, 
‘ HANNAH W. THURSTON, 

This certifies that we have been acquainted with the above-named Hannah W. Thurs- 
ton, from a child, and can testity that the foregoing relation is substantially true. 

DAVID THURSTON, Justice of the Peace. 
MESHACH W. BLAKE. 
C, AUGUSTA BLAKE, 


HE ancients believed that animal life exists in the blood. It is at least certain, that 
an 


Monmouth, Maine, March 25th, 1845. 


The following statement of the effects of this valuable medicine, from Mr. Dyer, one 
of the first Druggists in the city of Providence, R. I., will be read with interest by all 
afflicted with similar, or other chronic affections :— 

Sanps’ SarsarariLLta.—I speak experimentally when I say that this medicine is far 
more effectual in the cure of chronic or acute rheumatism, than any other preparation I 
have ever tested. Having endured extreme suffering at times within the last five years 
from repeated attacks of inflammatory or acute rheumatism, ! have recently used 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla with the happiest success : my health is now better than it has beer 
for many months past, my appetite is good, and my strength is rapidly returning. I at- 
tribute this healthful change entirely to the use of this potent medicine. Feeling a deep 
sympathy with those who are afflicted with this most tormenting and painful complaint, 
I cannot refrain from earnestly recommending to such, the use of this valuable specific. 
Having the most entire confidence in the medicine and skill of Dr. Sands, I was induced 
thereby to try the effects of their Sarsaparilla, and I take pleasure in adding my testi- 
mony to that of many others, commendatory of iis invaluable properties, unknown to 
and unsolicited by the Messrs. Sands. CHARLES DYER, Jr., 

Druggist and Apothecary, 
Feb. 15, 1845 40 and 42 Westminster-st., Providence, R. I 


Messrs. A.B. & D. Sanps: I have been affected with Scrofula for nine years past 
It appeared in various forms from its commencement, but did not break out in ulcers 
until about four years ago when a large swelling appeared on my arm _[ hadi t lanced 
it then commenced eating, and continued to eat unti the mone part of my arm from my 
elbow to near my shoulder, was nearly all ulcers : it then broke out on both sides ofmy 
neck, and extended to my face. I had a number of ulcers on my ancle and bottoms of 
my feet. My sufferings seemed almost intolerable. The most of the time I have been 
under the care of physicians, have taken Iodine, Swaim’s Panacea, and other prepara- 
tions—and I had nearly despaired of getting relief when I was induced by Mr. Rexford 
to try _— Sarsaparilla. My sores assumed a more healthy appearance, and | flattered 
myself with the idea that I should be well again. |! have now taken Eighteen Bottles 
of your medicine, my sores are all healed, and my general health is better than it has 
been before for nine years, and I ascribe my cure to the efficiency of your Sarsaparilla : 





had | known its virtues years ago, I should have been saved much severe suffering, and 
a disfigured face, and my husband would have been saved great expense. 
(Signed) CYNTHIA TUPPER. 
Binghampton, Oct. 17, 1844. 
I cheerfully testify to the truth of the above statement of my wife. 
MASON TUPPER. 
Messrs. A. B. & D. Sanps—Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty due to you and to the com 
munity at large, I send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sersapar 





illa, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence established and use 
your medicine without delay. 

I was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, which extended half way up to the 
knee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me often of 
my rest at night, and very painful to bear. 

I was recommended to use your Sarsaparilla by Mr. James M‘ lConnel, who had been 
cured by it, and after using five bottles, | was completely cured. 

I have delayed sending you this certificate for one year since thecure was effected in 
order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanent cure, and it now gives me 
the greatest pleasure to add that I have neither seen nor felt the slightest re-appearance 
of it, and that I am entirely well. Yours very truly, 

New York, April 22, 1845. SARAH M‘INTYRE, 

240 Delancy-st., between Willet and Sheriff-sts. 





For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy, see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained of the Proprietors and their Agents, gratis. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. and D. SANDS, Druggists, 79 Fulton 
street, 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway. 

Sold also by Druggists generally, throughout the United States. 


Price, $1 per bottle 
—six bottles for $5. Mar 9. 





PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 

4 Np POPULAR MEDICINE has deservedly earned a superiority of character over 

all other vegetable medicines as being the most efficient remedy of the day, in cur- 
ing disorders the most oqeut in **-*= recognised symptoms—but more particularly in 
removing Headache, Sickness, Oppression of the Chest, Lowness of Spirits, and nume- 
rous other troublesome and dangerous symptoms attendant upon bilious obstructions. of 
crudities in the stomach and bowels, wnicn ‘here is abundant evidence to prove, give 
rise to spasmodic action m nearly every orgun of the body, and in every grade of human 
sx.iotence : and whether we survey it in the agonizing form of tic doloroux, the enrm 
conyuisioas 1 wae epileptic seizure, or the more subdued forms of melancholy and s 
ness, they can frequently all be traced to the source above mentioned, and be cured by 
mild evacuations and tonic remedies. 

To relieve a state of so much suffer and distress by inducing healthy action of the 
stomach, liver, and bowels, PARR’S LIFE PILLS, combining aromatic tonic with ape 
rient properties, are especially recommended. , 

OBSERVE—That round the sides of each box of the genuine medicine, is pasted the 
likeness of Thomas Parr, engraved on a highly finished label, with the word’s PARR’S 
LIFE PILLS, without which mark of authenticity, they are spurious and an imposition. 
THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., Sole Proprietors, 

117 Fulton-st., between Nassau and William, up stairs. 


NEW YORK SURGEON'S BANDAGE INSTITUTE, 


no. 1 ANN STREET, (UNDER THE AMERICAN MUSEUM) 2D DOOR FROM BROADWAY. 


lyse S, Physicians, and the afflicted, are hereby informed that they can obtain in 
this Institute all the latest improved Bandages for the cure of Clubfeot, Lateral Cur- 


Dec 28 





| yature of the Spine, Contracted limbs, &c., orc ~ of cases of deformity will be taken 
te 


the Principal of the Institute, who has devoted much time and attention to the cure 


ib 
of Clubfoot, Curvature of the Spine, Centracted Limbs, &c. He also has invented a 


| 


} 
| 
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A Sweepstakes to be run the Ist day, with colt’s and filleys, now 3 yrs old, two mile 


heats ; $200 entrance half forfeit ; 3 or more to make arace, to name and close onor 
before the Ist — next—now 3 entries. 


Also, on Thursday of same week, with 3 year olds. One mile heats. 


half forfeit, to name and close as above ; three or more to make a race. 


Gentlemen wishing to make entries in the above Stakes will please forward them to 


SAML. J. CARTER, Proprietor. 
June 21 


— 


Jackson, Miss., June 5, 1845. 


SELPHO’S FIRST PREMIUM ANGLESEY LEGS, 
Fe which the first Premium,a silver medal, was awarded at the late Fair of the 





American Institute, introduced into this country, and made solely by WM. SELPHO, | 


tion of artificial leg derives its name from the 


it has been adopted and worn ever since its first invention by the late papentns Mr. 
Potts, of London, to whom the present artist was eleven years a pupil and assistant. 


“TI have seen the artificial 10g of Mr. Selpho, its construction appears excellent and 8 


well calculated to answer allthe objects desired. But the best of all is the proof of 


those who wear them. This is positive and undeniable.—Some of my friends, 
have mutilated, inform me that they are superior to all others.” — * 
VaLentine Morr, Professor of Surgery, Universty of N. Yor 
Terms moderate, and made known on application, or by letter, post-paid, will be at- 
tended to. The public are cautioned against pretended imitations and improvements on 
this principle. [s13-3m.] 


$100 entrance _ Drug 
| Cham 


Truss for the cure of Rupture, which has given general satisfaction, as it is worn with 
comparative comfort, and has cured many cases of long standing. In a word, it can be 
worn by the youngest infant with perfect safety. Gs 
Patients from abroad are provided with board at moderate rates ; also attention is givem 
to the education of children whilst under treatment for the cure of Clubfoot, Curvature 
of the Spine, Bow-Legs, or Knock-knees, diseases which are readily cured in children, 


i ini hool. J. KNIGHT, M. D., 
= nial Principal of the Institute. 


TO ALL WHO KEEP HORSES. 
WADE’S WORM AND CONDITION POWDER FOR HORSES 
AVE been extolleo upwards of thirty-seven years in England and on the Continent, 
H as the best and only preparation to promote the condition of horses. They destroy 
the Worms and Botts, loosen the hide, fine the coat, purify the blood, so as to do away 
with the necessity of bleeding, render the food more nutritive, prevent the animal tak- 
ing cold after expc sure to heat, and are at all times a great restorative after a hard day’s 





| work. They have been tested bv the first Veterinary Surgeons, and certificates granted 


i in the above named cases. Since their introduction in this country, 
cog Seyehanny-| pat ow & studs have given _— to their horses, and acknowledge 
y t to be surpassed by anything else. g 
a S ican Poona cout when horses come off a journey, or are wet and cold, or 
exceedingly fatigued, will be found in the highest degree beneficial. They require no 
trouble in giving, as it is simply throwing the fourth part of a Powder into the horse’s 
t night. ‘ 
ae naan Chiat McKesson & Co., Druggists, 127 Maiden Lane, N. Y. ; H. Y. rege 
eeist. corner Gold and Fulton streets, up stairs; J. H. Hart, corner Broadway 
ers street, N. Y.; A. Oliver & Co., Druggists, corner Chartres and Blenville sts. 
and P. Johnson, Druggist, Richmond, Va. Oct 6 6m* 


JOHN ANDERSON & CO., r y 
ANUFACTURERS OF THE HONEY DEW FINE CUT Chewing and Smoking 
Tobacco, Snuffs, &e., beg leave to inform their customers abroad, thet they have 
left the store 152 Pearl street, and removed to their new building, No. 2 Wail street, one 
door from Broadway ; and for the convenience of Northern and Western merchants, 
have opened a store at their Factory, 213 and 215 Duane street, near the North River, 
where can be had, at all times, and in any quantity, their celebrated Fine Cut Chewing 
and mild Smoking Tobacco, together with every variety of Suuff, of the finest qualities, 

t a heavy discount from old prices. 

; Fin connlaters of fine-cut Chewing, ee one pound each, carefully put up for 

ipping, and warranted to keep in any climate. ' 
nee ty on hand a large ate of Virginia manufactured tobacco, embracing 


New Orlear 


_-—--—— -- 








whom | | the finest qualities of Cavendish, includi 


COL. AUGUSTUS LEFTWICH’S : , 
celebrated CAVENDISH, of the Four Aces and Victoria Branps, we being sole agents 


e in New York. 
for the sam ste 


| Always no hand. The choicest brands of Havana and Principe Segars July .22 
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ham, the jewellers sre THER for Le na ee ee _ _ | gems, we should be at a loss for a stopping place. One little bi however 
PATENT GILT and SILV = ES it, however, 
THEATRICAL and FANCY DRESSES made to onder, in 8 Superior and cisssica" we must find room for. After speaking of the disappointed expectations of 
mh A clon oen famnlal housings, trappings, etc., for horses, of every description. the world, which looked to the western hemisphere for an intellectual de- 

Also fancy elothes ¢ ’ , . _ velopement, commensurate with its physical ; 
cas enna eta abl ai | vel . ith its phy trength, freshness, and ori- 





THEATRICAL NOTICE. 
TRE, Poydras street, and NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE, cor’ , 
ner of Baronne and Poydras streets, New Orleans.—Ladies and Gentlemen of ac* 
knowledged talent, desirous of e ements for New Orleans, can address letters (if 
st-paid) to the undersigned, at New Orleans i* after the middle of August or Ist of | 


ptember, to JOHN POVEY, Esq., of the Par Theatre, New York. who is duly au- | 
thorised to act for us. 


PLACE & STICKNEY. 
June 7-6m 
NEW ORLEANS AND MOBILE THEATRES. 

ADIES and Gentlemen engaged in the above named Theatres, are notified that the 
L Winter Season will commence on or about the 15th November instant. All letters 
addressed to us must be directed to New Orleans or Mobile. 

Nov. 1, 1945.—[3t] 


I 5 THEA 





LUDLOW & SMITH. 
NT  ———— 


Chings Cheatrical. 


Park.—The Seeutn troupe opened on Monday in the “ Bohemian Girl,” 
to a fashionable audience. Notwithstanding the number of times that this 
opera has been presented here, its popularity still continues unabated, and 
the addition to the troupe of a new secondo basso, in the person of Mr. 
Deravanrtt, has rendered it complete in all its features. The singers were 
all in excellent voice, and the opera went off with triumphant success. Mr. 
Delavanti’s first soug of the “ Soldier’s Life,” was given with great effect, 
and at the close, the singer was rapturously applauded; his song of “ The 
heart bowed down” was unanimously encored, as were also Mrs. Sreurn’s 
** Marble Halls,” and Mr. Frazer’s “ You'll Remember Me.” Miss Moss 
sang the part of the Gipsey Queen in a highly creditable manner. At the 
close, the four principal singers were called out, and received the congratu- 
lations of the audience. 

In the afterpiece, of the “ Irish Attorney,” Grorce Barrerr played the 
part of Pierce O’Hara, not at all to our liking. This gentleman’s reputation 
as a genteel comedian is too well established to be injured permanently by 
occasional failures, but we sincerely hope that he will not again attempt 
Irish characters. Dialect parts are among the most difficut to be sustained 
of any in the drama, and should not be undertaken unless the performer be 
well versed in their peculiarities. This, ‘‘ Gentleman George” evidently 
is not, at least, in Irishmen, for frequently, in long speeches, he forgets 
the brogue entirely, which ruins the whole. 

The opera has been repeated several time with success. ‘‘ Don Pasquale” 
is in rehearsal. 

On Wednesday night, Mr. Bass appeared as Crack, in the *‘ Turnpike 
Gate,” one of the drollest bits of humor in the comic drama. 

At the Bowery, J. R. Scorr, Mrs. Manison, Cony, BLANCHARD, and 
their Dogs, have been drawing, as usual, full houses. On Tuesday evening 
Mr. C. W. Cuarx took a benefit, the pieces selected being ‘* The Wife,” 
** How to die for Love,” and “* Rip Van Winkle ;” Scott playing St. Pierre, 
and Mrs. Puyiures, Mariana, in the first piece. 

The Chatham, is going on swimmingly with its stock company. On 
‘Tuesday, Cony and Blanchard, with their two intelligent dogs, appeared in | 
the “* Mountain Drover,” and MircHe tt, of the Olympic, as Jem Baggs, in 
the ‘“‘Wandering Minstrel.” 

To the Olympic, the old story will apply—full houses, lots of fun, and 
excellent management. ‘‘ Amy Lee,” and the ‘‘ Bo-hea-man’s Girl,” have 
been revived with immense success. ‘ Crummles,” ever “in search of 
novelty,” brought out on Christmas night, two new farces, just received 
from London, “The Rail Road King,” and ‘*‘ The Governor’s Wife,” both 
boisterously amusing. 

Burxe’s second concert, at /Vid/o’s, on Tuesday evening, was fully at- 
tended. He was assisted by Mrs. Geo. Anprews, Mr. U.C. Hitt, Mr. 
H. C. Tum, and Mr. L. T. Lanver. 

The cold weather has somewhat reduced the audiences at the Circuses, 
but has brought no consequent abatement of attraction; the managers still 
continue to present rich bills of fare. On Christmas day both were filled, 
however, afternoon and evening. 

VanamBure’s collection of Zoological rarities, opposite the Bowery 
Theatre, still continues to attract a great share of attention. The menagerie, 
although not so large as some now travelling, is composed of the finest ani- 
mals which it was possible to procure, and before it sets out upon its Sum- 
mer tour, will be enlarged by accessions from all quarters of the globe. 
Upon paying it a short visit a few evenings since, we were struck by the 
neatness of the arrangements, and the courtesy of the gentlemen in whose 
charge they are. The establishment is well worthy the attention of the 
curious in Natural History. 











Boston.—Mary ANN LEE is excessively popular at the Howard ithe- 
neum. The National is doing very well with a good stock. 

Albany. Mrs, Hun is still playing at the Museum with her mother 
and sister. Mr. W. WARREN is at the same house 

Philadelphia.—Herr ALEXANDRE is still drawing immensely at the 
Chesnut. He was advertised to give an entertainment on Christmas, as- 
sisted by Mons. Puiuipre, the celebrated ventriloquist. Prrer Richines 
isat the Walnut. BroveGHam and Miss Newson are at the dArch, where 

a bulesque, entitled “Tom and Jerry in America,” written by Mr. Brough- 
am, has been the most successful card of the season, and indeed, drawing 
more monev than anything produced there for a long time. BurRron’s 
theatres and fortunes are in the full tide of success. Madame Macarte 
is at the Circus, astonishing nightly crowds by her agility and daring. 

Balimore.—The Holliday Street Theatre closed the season on the 22d 
with AucustTa’s benefit. Barwey Wru.1ams and the Acrosat’s are at 
the Museum. 

Richmond.—The Bex RinGenrs liave given three concerts at the Thea- 
tre, to crowded houses. 

Charleston.—Miss Marruews had a benefit on the 19th inst. 

Mohile.—Boorn closed his engagement with a benefit at this theatre, ou 
the 10th, and was immediately succeeded by DAN MARBLE. 

New Orleans.—At the St. Charles, §{Currppenpate, CLARA Exuis and 
Conner are playing. ‘‘ Evadne” was done on the 13th. Tom PLacipE 
is becoming highly popular at this theatre, as witness the following, which 
we cut from the ** Picayune” of the 7th :— 


** It was really grateful to the friends of Mr. Tom Placide to note the 
warmth of the welcome extended to him on Friday evening. Nor did the 
comedian take it amiss, for he played with uncommon spirit and effect, the 
house being half the time convulsed with laughter at the billing and cooing 
and mutual jealousies of Mr. and Mrs. White.” 


We predict for Tom immense success among the warm-hearted and en- 
thusiastic Southerners. At the Orleans Theatre, on the 13th, Carve 
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dmit of our making | 


ginality, the author says :— 


** It had been imagined that, far as the Andes transcend th i 
were to snow there, so far transcending our Shaliepsares a Sailtons 
Many excellent reasons were given why Nature should bear such a pro- 
geny; but the Mighty Mother continued obstinately deaf to all those at- 
tempts to argue her into productiveness. Not a few, indeed. there were 
whom the puff of a coterie lifted, for a season, out of their place to sink 
into obscurity again. “ Dropsies” were, now and then, taken for is dietni- 
ties.” Mocking birds, approaching the perfection of the mimetic art, 
abounded, and were mistaken for the eagles of Jove. For every native pro- 
duct of Britain, there was a substitute in America, resembling the original 
as the gilded and lettered back of a draucht-board, does a princely vo ume. 
For Byron there was a Bryant; for Coleridge a Dana; for Wordsworth a 
Percival; for Addison a Washington Irving. Those writers. and many | 
others, had varied talents and accomplishments, nay, genius; but it was 
timid and tottering as a child learning to walk, and sometimes reminded 
you of a person described by Robert Hall, « who appeared to go about apo- 
logizing to every body for the unpardonable presumption of being in the 
world.” It did not dare to draw its inspiration from its own woods, because 
they were not sung ; from its own rivers, because, though the light of God’s 
face shown on them, that of the “ poet’s dream” had not yet consecrated 
their waters ; from its own skies, because, though they pillowed the Andes, 
they folded over no St. Paul’s, and no Westminster Abbey; from its own 
sun, because, though the very sun of Homer and Shakspeare, he went down 
to their eyes amid the waves of the forest, and not amid those of the Atlan- 
tic Sea. It lived on borrowed force. It fed on alms. It was the reverse 
of arepublican genius. It had not even audacity or literary licentious- 
ness ; not even the power of extravagance or the life of convulsion. Some- 
times it selected for its models writers inferior to its own capabilities, be- 
cause they were British, and you were reminded of the prophet stretching 
himself, eye to eye, and foot to foot, upon the child of the Shunamite. 


This a fair specimen of the writer’s style and manner—forcible, epigram- 
matic, and with an under current of poetry and humor running through and 
leavening the mass. It is a good book to buy and, thanks to the publishers, 
an easy one to read, for both type and paper are excellent. 


Harpers’ Illuminated and New Pictorial Bible, No. 45, brings us 
down to the 12th chapter of John. 


The Illustrated Wandering Jew, No. 7. 


Ascanio, or the Sculptor’s Apprentices ; an historical Romance of the 
sixteeenth century. From the French of Alexander Dumas. In the ori- 
ginal this is an excellent novel, for we have read it, and the translagion, 
judging from the cursory inspectiori which we have made, is well executed. 
The work forms No, 68 of Harpers’ Library of Select Novels. 





Harper & BrorTHERs. 


Graham’s Magazine for January is before us. It contains a mezzotint 
by Sartain from a painting by Salter, of the ‘* Young Cavalier,” a line en- 
graving by Smilie & Hinshelwood, of ‘* Washington at Princeton,” a 
splendidly engraved title page for 1816, and a fashion plate, which is very 
good for that kind of thing. The literary contents are contributed by some 
of our first writers—one article, from the pen of our old correspondent, 
Frank Forrester, we have extracted this week. W. H. Grauam, Tri- 
bune Buildings, is the agent here. 

The Columbian comes next in point of precedence of time. The engrav- 
ings are two mezzotints—the one of * Mary Queen of Scots, and her Secre- 
tary, Chatelard,” and the other having for its subject, the well remembered 
scene in the “ Pioneers”—the providential rescue by Leather Stocking of 
the two girls from the panthers. Besides these there is a fashion plate, of 
course. The contributors for the month, are mostly ladies, though several 
distinguished gentlemen are enumerated in the list. Israex Post, 140 
Nassau St., is the publisher. 


Another Great Work of Art.—Mr. A. L. Dicx, the celebrated engrav- 
er, has after nearly three years of incessant labor, succeeded in’producing to 


| the world of art, the most splendid engraving for its size that ever emanated 


from any burin on this side of the Atlantic. We refer to a copy of the ce- 
lebrated painting by Leonardi da Vinci of the Last Supper. After the 
thousand and one of horrid lithographs, aud still worse engravings, dread- 
ful caricatures of the great original, with which the print shops have been 
flooded for years, it is refreshing to be enabled to find one copy worthy of 
preservation and regard. Such a one is this, and we trust that there will 
be found appreciating purchasers enough to requite, in a tangible manner, 
the artist, whose outlay in the production of the picture has necessarily 
been immense. The engraving is in size 35 inches by 17, and is accom- 
panied by asmall pamphlet of description (now first translated from the 
Italian) and the well known poem by Mrs. Sigourney. The price of the 
engraving is five dollars. 





GRANDJEAN’s Bazaar, in the Astor House, precisely opposite this office, 
is showily fitted up this week ia holiday style. His show window displays 
a thousand beautiful things, ineluding every possible variety of ornaments, 
comforts and conveniences of the toilet. His inimitable Compositions for 
the Hair, his brushes, soaps, oils, perfumery, etc., etc., are not excelled by 
any establishment in town, in extent, variety or cheapness. 








Trotting in Georgia.—The Augusta Trotting Club advertise that their 
annual meeting will commence on the La Fayette Course on Tuesday, the 
27th of Jan., and continue three days. Among the purses are one of $200 
and two of $150. 

Since penning the item above we find the following in the Georgia 
“Constitutionalist” of the 18th instant :— 


We take pleasure in noticing the formation of a Trotting Club in our city, 
for the improvement of the breed of road horses. 

The Purses offered by the Club, as will be seen by reference to our ad- 
vertising columns, are liberal. The following gentlemen are the officers 
of the new Club:—Geo. W. Lamar, President, Joun M’Kinne, Jr., Vice 
President, Joun Purnizy, Jr., Secretary, James C. Dawson, Treasurer. 


‘TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
A REMITTANCE OF 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Will entitle a Subscriber to THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS 
AND THE PAPER FOR ONE YEAR. 


A REMITTANCE OF 


TEN DOLLARS 


Wiil entitle a Subscriber to the Paper for One Year, and a 


COMPLETE SET OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


Col. Wau. R. JOHNSON, of Virginia, the ‘‘ Naroteon or tHe Tunr.” 
Mad’lle. AUGUSTA, the Celebrated Danseuse, in the character of “La Sylphide.” 











sang Rachel, in Scribe’s grand opera of the ‘* Jewess.” The Delta say, 
that Mr. W. J. M’DovGatt, of Jackson, Miss., has secured the nucleus of | 
an excellent stock company, and was to open the Jackson Theatre about 
the 20th inst. Mr. Procror is to lead the business. 


New Publications, ete. 


Appieton’s Literary Miscellany, Nos. 6—7. Sketches of Modern Lite- 
rature and Eminent Literary Men, (being a Gallery of Literary 
Portraits,) by George Gilfillan. 


This is a reprint from the London edition of a very great work. It con- 
tains short critical notices of most of the eminent writers of the present 
age, written in an agreeable manner, and conveying much knowledge of 
interest to the lovers of literature, with many correct and shrewd observa- 
tions, made in a terse and piquant style, the whole forming two volumes 
of delightful miscellany. The notices are mostly confined to English wri- 





BETON ARS eee ey as in their Match in Harness.} 


f , MONARCH, 
LEVIATHAN, ARGYLE, BLACK MARIA, 
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BY C. H,. STANLEY. 


Problem No. 43. 


White to play, and Checkmate in three moves, without moving the King 


POSITION. 
White. | 
Kat K 4 
R’s at QR 4 and K Kt 4 


Black. 
K at K 3 





The Great Match at New Orleans. 
Messrs, Rousseau and Sranuey had, on the 13th inst., disposed of 


twelve games of the match now being played between them at New Or. 


leans. The result of the playing was, at that date, as follows :—Mr. Stay. 


_ley had won eight games, Mr. Rousseau three, and one game was drawp. 


THIRD GAME, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAY 
1KP2 KP2 26 Q tks Kt Q to her 6 
2KBtoQB4 KBtQB4 27 Qtks K Kt P§ QRtoK 
3 K KttoB3 Q KttoB3 28 QtoK Kt4 Q Kt P2 
4QP1 K Kt to B3 29 RwQ QtoQB7 
5 QKttoB3 QP i 30 QtoK R5 QtoK 7 
6 KRPI1 QBto K 3 31 QtksQ R tks Q 
7 KBtoKt3 KRP1 32 RtoQ Kt RtoQB7 
8 QKttoK 2 Castles 33 QRP2 QRP1 |i 
9QKttoK Kt3 QP1 34 P tks P P tks P 
10 P tks P B tks P 35 KBP1 K to KB2 
11 Castles Q to her 2 36 Kto K B K to his 3 9 
1I2QBPtI1 K BtoQ3 37 Rto K ch K toQ4 
13 KttoKR4 Bto K 3 38 RtoK 2 R to BS ch 
14 QtoK B3 KttoKR2 39 K to K B2 K to B 4 
15 QBtoK 3 Q Kt to K 2 40 K to his 3 Q Kt P1 ** 
16 QP 1 P tks P 41 P tks P ch K tks P 
17 Btks P QBP2* 42 KtoQ2 RtoK Bs 
17 QBtoK 3 QBPIl 43 KtoQBe2 R to K Kt 8 
i9 KBtooQB2 KBP2 44 RtoQ B2 K Kt P2 
20 QRtoQ K Kt to its 4 ¢ 45 RtoK 2 toK B8 
21 Btks Kt P tks B 46 QKt Pitt PtksPch 
22 KKttks K B Pt B tks Kt 47 KtoQKt2 RtoK Kis 
23 Btks B R tks B 48 RtoK4ch KtoQB4 
24 Rtks B Q tks R 49 RtoK Kt4 
25 Kt tks R Kt tks Kt and wins. 





* The advance of this Pawn forces White into a position of a somewhat 
perplexing character. 

t The variations attendant on pushing K B P 1, at this period of the 
game, are both numerous and complicated. 

t To a casual observer it would appear, that White must here submit to 
the loss of a piece; so far, nowever, from such being the case, the crisis 
has now arrived which places the victory in his hands. 

§ Q tks Q would have been perhaps the most effective move. 

|| Decidedly his best play. 

‘| [t would, probably, have been advisable to avoid the check to which 
he is now subjected from the adverse Rook. 

: - R to Q Kt would, perhaps, have rendered White’s conquest more dif- 
ficult. 

tt From this period, Black’s chance of even obtaining “ a draw” is ut- 
terly hopeless ; after afew more moves the game was abandoned by Mr. R. 





FOURTH GAMER. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
MR, ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. | MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. 
: a7 2 K P2 31 Q tks Rech K to R 2 
2K KttoB3 Q Kt toB3 32 QtoK4ch Q tks Q 
3 KBtoQ Kt5 KBtQB4 33 Kt tks Q P tks P 
4QBPI1 Q to K 2 34 KttoQ 6 QRP 2 | 
5 Castles Q Kt to Q* 35 Kt tks Pat Kt4 BtoQ B4 
6 QP2 P tks P 36 KtoB K to Kt 3 
7 P tks P B to Kt3 37 K to K 2 K to B 4 
8 KP1 QBP1 38 KBP 1 KRP1 
9 BtoQB4 QP2 39 K toQ 3 K Kt P2 
10 P tks en pass. Qtks P 40 KttoQ4ch KtoK 4 
ll RtoK ch Q Bto K 3 41 KttoQ Kt3 BtoQKt3 
12 QKtPl K Kt to K 2 42 QRP2 K Kt Pl 
13 QBtoR3 QtoQB2 43 P tks P P tks P 
14 Q KttoB3 KBtoQR4t |44 KRP1 P tks P 
15 Btks B Kt tks B 45 P tks P BtoQ 
16 QKtP l B to Kt 3 46 KtoQ B4 KtoK B54 
17 QKtP 1 Castles K R 47 KttoQB5 K to K Kt 6 
is Q@toQ@Kt3 KRtoK 48 Kt tks P BtoQB2 
19 Rtks Kt tf PtksR 49 K toQ Kt 5 K tks P 
20 Q tks P ch K toR 50 KtoQ B6** BtoK Kté 
21 K Ktto Kt 5 KRPl 51 Kt tks P BtoKS8 
22 KttoB7ch KtoR2 52 KtoQ Kt5 Kto Kt5 
23 K KttoQ6§ KRtoK B 53 KttoQB6 KtoB4 
24 QRtoK Kt to K Kt 3 54 KttoQ Kt4 KtoK3 
25 RtoK 4 KRtoB3 55 Pon K to Q 3 
26 QtoK Kt4 Rtks Kt 56 Pon K to QB 2 
27 BtksR Q tks B 57 KttoQ3 B to Q7 
28 Rto K 6 Q tks Q P 58 KttoQB5 KtoQKt 
29 Qtks Ktch KtoR 59 KttoQ7ch KtoQR2 
30 RtoK 8ch Rtks R 60 KttoQ Kt6 BtoK6 





Drawn game. 

* Black’s opening moves are very ill judged, having allowed his adver 
sary to take possession of the entire centre of the board. 

t In order to withstand the great force and precision of the attack, % 
ably commenced by Mr. R., the greatest possible care is necessary 00 ‘he 
part of the ** defendant ;” there are, indeed, few positions about this pe 
riod of the game, where any other course of play than that adopted by Mr. 
S., would not have infallibly terminated in his defeat. 

t A well timed sacrifice which it were dangerous not to risk. 

§ Q Ktto K 4 is also worthy of consideration. _ 

| A misconception on the part of Black, who intended to make this 
move after having previously pushed P to Kt 5. ; 

— We think that Black’s chance for “adraw” would be improved) 
bringing his K to the support of his own Pawns. 

** Had White taken the Pawn immediately, he would have saved sere 
ral moves, and thus been enabled to carry his Pawn to Queen. 





FIFTH GAME. 





* Mr. R. contents himself with 
ference to taking the Queen and su 

t This oversight by no means affects the probab 
which has been for some time decided. 





uietly winning the exchange, 
ring himself to be checkmatc¢ 
le result of the 


> We regret that our limits will not allow us to give our renter 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th games of the above highly interesting matc 
shall endeavor to do so next week. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. K.—Will please furnish us with the solution to the third prop Q 
of his Problem published last week. We have received your 149! Pr 
N. QO. K.—Shall hear from us at an early day. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. | MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU 

1KP2 K P2 22 R tks Kt P tks R * 
2K KttoB3 Q Kt to B 3 23 B tks P ch KtoKR 
3KBteoQB4 KBtQB4 24 Q to Q Kt7 K Pl 
4QBP1 K KttoB3 25 P tks P Q tks P ch 
5QP2 P tks P 26 KtoKR Q to K7 
6 P tks P K BtoQ Kt 5ch | 27 QtoK B7 Q to K 2 
7QBtoQ2 B tks B 28 Q tksQ R tks Q 
8 Q Kt tks B QP2 29 QKtPl K RtoQ2 
9 Ptks P Kt tks P 30 BtoQ B4 K RtoQ8 
10 Castles Castles 31 Rtks R R tks R ch 
ll QKttoK 4 Q Bto K Kt 5 32 KtoK R2 RtoQ7 
12 KRP1 B tks Kt 33 QRP2 QRP2 
13 Qtks B Kt tks Q P 34 KRP1 KKtP1 
14 QtoKKt3 QBP1 35 KtoKR3 K to K kt 
15 QRtoQ Q KttoKB4 36 KKtP1 K to KB3 
16 Q to Q Kt3 Q Kt to K 2 37 KtoKKt4 RtoKB7 
17 QtksQ KtP QtoQKt3 38 KtoKR3 KRP2 
18 Q to her 7 QRtoQ 39 BtoKKrsS Ktohis4 
19 Qto K Kt4 KBP2 40 BtoQ B4 K to Q5 
20 Qto K Kt 5 P tks Kt 41 BtoKB7t RtksB 
21 QtksKtatK2 KRtoK Resigns. 
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